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NEWS OF 


HE Government’s unprecedented decision to send a Cabinet 

delegation to India is first and foremost a demonstration to 
India itself, and not to India alone, that in spite of past rebuffs the 
situation is not to be allowed to drift, and that every effort to equip 
India for self-government, and whatever that may lead to, is to be 
made. The status of the mission was defined by the Prime Minister 
with sufficient clarity in the House of Commons on Tuesday. Its 
members will have considerable powers of action and decision, but 
on all vital issues they will refer back to the full Cabinet, and any 
changes involving legislation will, of course, come before Parliament 
and be discussed fully there. The personnel of the mission is of 
some interest. That the Secretary of State for India should 
it is natural, and it is a testimony to Lord Pethick-Lawrence’s public 
spirit that at the age of seventy-four he should not shrink from what 
must necessarily be an arduous undertaking. Mr. Alexander 
as a hard-headed “honest broker,” claiming no special knowledge 
of India, but representing well the average of general Cabinet opinion. 
About Sir Stafford Cripps there may be more question. His mission 
in 1942 may be regarded as making him an obvious choice ; on the 
other hand, the wisdom of sending again a Minister who, certainly 
not through any fault of his own, was unsuccessful then is a little 
doubtful. Of all Ministers, moreover, the President of the Board 
~ Trade can least conveniently be spared from his duties at this 
juncture. But the Cripps offer of 1942 still stands, though no 
doubt it is susceptible of some modification, and Sir Stafford is on 
familiar personal terms with Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. All things 
considered, is well that he should form one of the 
Cabinet trio. A great opportunity is opened up. Lord Wavell has 
prepared the ground as well as any Viceroy could. The first re- 
action of the Indian leaders to the announcement of the mission is 
encouraging ; so are Mr. Nehru’s unexpectedly conciliatory refer- 
ences to the Pakistan Any sub step this country 
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could take immediately in the form of famine relief would be of 
substantial help to the 
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Changes in Egypt 


I better or worse—and it is a = of each—the negotiations 
over the revision of the Anglo-Egyy; b Seay of 1936 are to be 
carried on by new men on either side. ‘Si r Ronald Campbell succeeds 


Lord Killearn as British pteeocaedteres at Cait 


linistration has been succeede I 


o, and Nokrashy Pasha’s 


d by one formed, on a rather pre- 


THE WEEK 


carious basis, by Ismail Sidky Pasha, an able but elderly politician 
whose relations to this country have been consistently friendly, 
Nokrashy’s fall was due, like the fall of so many Egyptian Prime 
Ministers, to the hostility of the Wafd, which declined to form part 
of an all-party delegation such as successfully negotiated the agree- 
ment with Britain in 1936. Meanwhile, the death of Hassanein Pasha, 
King Farouk’s chef de cabinet, in a motor accident on Tuesday, is 
nothing less than a major disaster. Cultured, well-informed, wise 
and moderate politically, Hassanein exercised over the young king 
an influence that was wholly salutary. His death at this juncture 
is a grievous blow. Even so there is no reason why, in spite of the 
regrettable but characteristic effervescence of Cairo students, the 
negotiations should not open with good prospects. A friendly and 
lasting settlement is essential to both countries and there should be 
no insuperable obstacles to it. There is no case for the retention 
of any substantial British forces in Egypt, particularly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cairo, and a reconciliation of opposing views here should 
be easy. The Sudan will be less easy, for that country is pursuing 
its own road successfully towards ultimate self-government. But it 
should be possible to give Egypt assurances that will set at rest her 
anxieties about Nile water, and to maintain such association between 
Cairo and Khartum as will satisfy her amour propre. Settlement of 
our financial debt to Egypt is bound up with the American loan 
uncertainties, 


Argentina’s President 


Argentina’s presidential elections, held or 
decisive effect on the future of the South American continent 
may have even more far-reaching consequences. The 
are Dr. 
which also has the 
interests in Argentina, 
Peron, who wishes to 


Sunday, will have a 
and 
two candidates 
Tamborini, representing a Radical-Socialist-Communist bloc, 
hy of many Conservatives and of foreign 
ind the demagogue ‘Dileed Juan Dominga 
make himself the dictator of Argentina, 
Argentina the dominating power in South America. At the moment 
all indications are that Colonel Peron will be elected, unless he stages 
a coup d’etat which will make the election unnecessary. For electoral 
victory he depends chiefly on the labouring masses, whose support 
he won by the social reforms he initiated when a member of the 
Farrell Government ; he may be sure also that the Government will 
use every means, legal and illegal, to secure his return. In the event 
of a coup d’etat he can depend on the rank and file of the Army, and 
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even more on the police, which is packed with his adherents. The 
election of Peron would be a sign that Fascism as a world movement 
is not dead, and would be regarded with intense anxiety in the 
United States. The American Government last week issued an 
official document indicting the Farrell Government, in which Colonel 
Peron, though not a member, is the dominating force, for its totali- 
tarian tendencies and its clese and continuing relations with German 
National Socialism. Colonel Peron has seized on the opportunity to 
represent himself as the defender of Argentina against foreign 
“ interference ” and may increase his popularity by doing so. He has 
one more trump in his hand. In a world threatened with famine, he 
knows that control of Argentina’s surplus food production is a strong 
insurance that the great democracies cannot afford to translate 
disapproval into practical action against him. 
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The Belgian Elections 

The Social Christian, or Catholic, Party made large and surprising 
gains in the Belgian elections held last Sunday. They increased 
their representation in the Chamber from the 74 seats they won 
in 1939 to 92; on the other hand, the Liberals, who form the other 
half of the Conservative element in the Chamber, dropped from 33 
to 18. It is to be presumed that the Catholic gains were made up 
of votes from the suppressed parties of the Flemish nationalists 
and the Rexists, and of the Liberal losses ; their gains are significant, 
because the Catholics are the only party who support the return of 
King Leopold. They are now the largest party in the Chamber, but 
without an absolute majority. M. van Acker’s party, the Socialists, 
increased from 63 to 68, and the Communists from 9 to 23. The 
new Union Démocratique Populaire, which represents the Belgian 
resistance, won only one seat. The Parliamentary situation is there- 
fore complicated and difficult. The question of the monarchy 
divides the Catholics and the Liberals; a Socialist-Communist 
coalition would require Liberal support also if it is to be assured 
of a majority. At the moment the Regent has asked the Catholics 
te investigate the possibility of forming a government, but it is 
expected that in the end the government will have to be based on 
the Socialists and under the ‘Jeadership of M. van Acker or M. 
Spaak. The situation in Belgium repeats a pattern which has be- 
come familiar all over Europe: a concentration of conservative forces 
around the Catholics and a movement on the Left towards the Com- 
munists, with the Socialists maintaining an uneasy balance. In Bel- 
gium this unstable situation is further complicated by the question 
of the king, but a satisfactory solution will be easier to find because 
Belgium has, by courageous efforts, gone far to overcome the under- 
lying economic instability which afflicts most European countries. 


Spies 

The suspicions and alarms created by the Canadian Government's 
revelation of the activities of foreign agents continue to grow and 
have serious repercussions. Their most dangerous feature, of 
course, is that they are directed against Russia, but fortunately there 
are indications that no one is going to be spurred into an anti- 
Russian spy There are, however, pewerful forces on both 
sides of the Atlantic which would like to create one. In such matters 
as this, where dependable information is hard to come by and 
speculation has an unlimited field, it is as well to preserve a sense 
of proportion and to remember certain basic, if ugly, factors in the 
practice of modern States. normal part of their 
activities, conducted against friends as well as enemies, and covers 
the whole of the military preparations of other Powers. The atomic 
bomb, if indeed it is the atomic bomb that is in question 
has been consciously kept in the same category of secrecy as other 
military weapons, and it is no more true to say, as some have been 
saying, that espionage in Canada is the inevitable result of this 
policy than it would be true of the secrecy of the latest gun or air- 
craft, or radar equipment ; all are grist to the mill of the same 
organisations, The surprising feature of this case is the apparent 
clumsiness with which operations have been conducted and the 
publicity they have been given. It is natural to believe that the 
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Espionage is a 


here, 


crucial political and military importance of the atomic bomb has 
forced the Canadian Government to lift the impenetrable veil with 
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which both spies and spied on normally cover their own and each 
other’s activities. One must remember, however, that the Canadian 
Government has been forced to make several arrests, and that in a 
cemocratic country in peacetime arrests require specific evidence 
and specific charges. Habeas Corpus is a great enemy of secrecy, 
The findings of the Royal Commission on this case will be awaited 
with the greatest impatience and curiosity. The Moscow com- 
muniqué, dismissing the whole thing as trivial, plainly means nothing. 


Combat on Coal 


Mr. Shinwell’s fight for the Coal Nationalisation Bill goes on in 
Standing Committee. Fight is the word. The recent remark that 
the Minister of Fuel cannot refrain from behaving as if he were 
still on the Opposition benches receives a new justification every 
day. Yet most members of the public, without necessarily sharing 
in the spiritual] exaltation which coal nationalisation produces in the 
breasts of the older Labour members, are willing to give it a chance 
to do what private industry has failed to do. And the fact that 
many quite reasonable people see grave flaws in the present Bill is 
surely no justication for Mr. Shinwell’s policy of black eyes and 
bloody noses all round. If Mr. Shinwell was right in reading into 
an amendment for the definition of the powers of the National Coal 
Board a suggestion that the Board should be forbidden to participate 
ia the more profitable ancillary undertakings his answer should have 
been plain enough. Either the nationalised industry must share in 
the profits of these undertakings or it must increase its call for 
money from the taxpayers or it must raise the price of coal supplied 
to these undertakings. All these arguments are capable of reason- 
able discussion. Meanwhile, the meeting between the Minister of 
Fuel and the executive of the National Union of Mineworkers, 
which is due to take place as The Spectator goes to press, bodes 
little good for the consumers of coal. Its subject is the union’s 
twelve-point charter, which calls for higher rates of pay and allow- 
ances all round, a continuation of the guaranteed weekly wage and 
pensions at §5. It also requires complete reorganisation and 
modernisation of the industry, with the need for which nobody will 
disagree. Such doubts as exist concern the country’s ability to afford 
the large capital outlays which these reforms entail. If these are to 
be accompanied by bigger and bigger current outlays to meet the 
ever-rising demands of the miners it becomes doubtful whether the 
jot can be done. And this is tantamount to saying that it is 
doubtful whether this country, of which the miners are citizens, 
can survive as a first-class economic power 


Hope for Exports 

The cheer which the Chancellor of the Exchequer received when 
he announced in the Commons the rise of exports in January to 
£57,000,000 must have caused certain misgivings in the Board of 
Trade, where the practice is to treat the trade figures with sober 
conservatism and a due sense of continuity. It is true that the 
increase in exports has been going on for two months, the November 
figure being £30,000,000 and the December figure £43,500,000. But 
the November level was alarmingly low, and Sir Stafford Cripps, 
speaking more in the true tradition than Mr. Dalton, has already 
pointed out that-the December exports included some arrears carried 
over from November. It is reasonable to hope that there will be no 
falling back into the slough of November, but a regular monthly 
increase of £14,000,000 would be nothing but a wild dream. The 
President of the Board of Trade certainly does not expect so much, 
for his most sanguine statement is that we ought to be back at the 
1938 level by the end of 1946. Exports in 1938 averaged £39,000,000 
2 month, but the index of export prices has about doubled since then, 
so that the target for December, 1946, must be about £80,000,000 
A steady increase of £2,000,000 a month would do the trick. In 
view of the recent achievements it does not seem too much to hope 
for, but the exporting industries may well find themselves a little 
out of breath when they reach this goal. Nevertheless, they have 
still to go on and put up the total by another 75 per cent. before the 
position will be really healthy. The cheers in the House of Commons 
will be some encouragement, burt there is a long, long way to go. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND THE WORLD 


T was full time for another debate on foreign affairs in the 

House of Commons, though the preoccupations of the Foreign 
Secretary and the Minister of State at the U.N.O. meetings were 
good reason why the discussions could not take place earlier. The 
responsibilities resting’on Mr. Bevin’s shoulders grow no less, and 
the need to add to courage wisdom, and to wisdom patience, in 
the task of safeguaiding this country’s interests and at the same 
time building up the fabric of international co-operation and 
security was never more decisively demonstrated. In all those 
qualities, let it be said at once, the Foreign Minister has shown 
himself singularly well endowed. His attitude at this point or at 
that can, no doubt, be criticised, but there can be no suggestion 
that any other Minister in his place would have done better, and 
very few indeed would have done as well. Some assessment of 
the results of the U.N.O. meetings has already been made in 
these pages, and it need not be repeated here. They have proved 
the virility and resolution of the new body, and faith in its future 
has more solid justification than any pessimism. The best hope lies 
in the development of constructive co-operation simultaneously 
in many fields—for the immediate relief of urgent necessities in 
Europe ; for the co-ordination of food production and consumption 
through the Food and Agricultural Organisation ; through the 
Trusteeship scheme for the tutelage of undeveloped States ; for the 
financing of international trade through the International Bank and 
Monetary Fund ; for the development of closer human relations 
in the field of education, science and general culture through 
the body known as Unesco. In what has been achieved along all 
these lines there is ground for high encouragement, and we may 
be well satisfied with the part our own country has played in the 
constructive work so far accomplished. 

But that the U.N.O. meetings turned a searchlight on certain 
dangers in the path is undeniable. The Security Council dis- 
cussions, rather than those of the Assembly, throw into relief 
various alignments and associations of which full account must be 
taken in the shaping of this country’s policy. The resolve of Russia 
to use the Council as a forum for political manoeuvring is to be 
deplored, but she was acting within her legal rights, and while 
her action cannot be disregarded or palliated nothing is to be gained 
by doctrinaire censoriousness. But the fact remains that Russia is 
in various quarters of the world policies menacing to 
peace and international harmony. Her official and semi-official 
broadcasts from Moscow are offensive and provocative ; her per- 
meation of Persia—not merely of the northern province of 
Azerbaijan—has been carried much further either than is generally 
realised here or than any legitimate expansion of trade or culture 
can justify ; her policy in Manchuria is, with reason, causing the 
Chinese Government deep concern ; and there are other signs of 
a disturbing readiness to fish at any moment in troubled waters. 
And all the time those personal contacts which might gradually 
foster understanding between the peoples when there is none 
between the governments are rigorously banned. The few British 
i Moscow, diplomats and correspondents alike, remain isolated. 
Occasional small parties of visitors are admitted and even wel- 
comed. But, broadly speaking, Russia remains, by its own resolve, 
a largely unknown and, what is worse, a largely unknowing, land. 

In such circumstances what is British policy towards Russia 
to be? A good deal, unfortunately, that is unpalatable must be 
swallowed. If Russia is determined to dominate the whole of 
Eastern Europe from Kénigsberg to Trieste, with the possible 
exception of Greece, there is little we can do to stop it. To 
her penetration of Persia there is no obvious answer. But there 
ire other regions in which we are under no such handicap. In 
these there is When, after full consideration 


pursuing 


one sound rule. 


and an honest endeavour to look at each case through Russian 
eyes, we are convinced that our course is right and Russia’s 
wrong, we must oppose Moscow with all the firmness at our 
command—as Mr. Bevin did consistently in the Security Council. 
And we are entitled to press strongly that the officially-sponsored 
anti-British propaganda shall cease. When, on the other hand, it 
has to be recognised that Russia has some just ground for 
complaint against us, then it is strength and not weakness to meet 
her frankly. Two such cases are waiting to be dealt with now. 
One is the existence and activity of the Polish divisions in Italy. 
No one will question the gallantry and efficiency with which that 
force has fought its way from the south of Italy to the north under 
a British commander-in-chief, and there is not the smallest reason 
to suppose that at this moment it threatens anyone. But that it 
is decisively anti-Russian and implacably hostile to the present 
government in Warsaw is equally unquestionable. The objection 
of both Moscow and Warsaw to its continued existence as an 
organised force is intelligible, and the fact that M. Vyshinsky, by 
a characteristically irritating manoeuvre, has lodged with the 
Security Council an unwarranted and inaccurate Yugoslav indict- 
ment of General Anders’ force does not diminish the desirability 
of dispersing the army as soon as possible. 

Much more important is the question of the atomic bomb. For 
two of the major Allies in the war to possess the secret of nuclear 
energy and its military possibilities and withhold it from the 
third was a proclamation of distrust that could have only one 
result. The futility of the policy was equal to its folly, for there 
was never the smallest doubt that Russia would within three 
years or five know all that she wanted and all that her Allies 
were bent on preventing her from knowing. Unfortunately it 
may be impossible to do now what could so easily have been 
done six months ago. The leakages in Canada are, as the Prime 
Minister said on Tuesday, sub judice, and it would be premature 
to discuss them here; but the affair may have precluded alto- 
gether, at any rate for the present, any belated idea of taking 
Russia into partnership over the atom after all. Russia, in 
any ase, remains the dominant problem for British statesmanship. 
But in a very different way the United States comes not so 
very far behind. What gives that issue its importance is the 
inherent indispensability of Britain and the U.S.A. to one another 
—if only the peoples of the two countries would realise that 
as the Governments of the two countries do. There are no 
insuperable differences between Washington and London. The 
American administration is as anxious for the loan to Britain 
to go through as anyone on this side of the Atlantic. But the 
decision lies with Congress, every Congressman is conscious 
of next November’s elections, and the voters who will confirm 
or unseat him are ill-instructed on such matters as foreign loans. 
In that situation there is only one wise course—to leave America 
to make her own decision on her own responsibility, not dis- 
guising for a moment our need for the loan, but demonstrating 
clearly that we shall survive without it. Any pro-loan propa- 
ganda in America must be purely American. 

And uneasy and unsatisfactory though relations between the 
British and American peoples may seem to be,*the differences 
go to no great depth. In world politics our aims are substantially 
the same and our co-operation is inevitable. That has been 
shown in the Council of Three, in the Security Council, in the 
Allied Control Commission in Germany and exemplified strik- 
ingly in the appointment of the Anglo-American Committee on 
Palestine. The preservation of that partnership, within the 
general framework of the United Nations, must be the keystone 


of our foreign policy. Almost equal to it in importance so far 
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as Europe is concerned is the maintenance of an equally close 
relationship with France and other western and northern Euro- 
pean Powers. France, with her constitution still to be adopted, 
has not yet attained complete political stability, but her external 
relations need not be seriously affected by that. We have some 
formidable problems to dispose of ; the importance of a mutually 
satisfactory agreement with Egypt can hardly be exaggerated, 
and it may not be easy to achieve. But we seek nothing for 
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ourselves in that region. Our good faith there may be vindicated 
by our policy elsewhere—for example, by the declaration that 
Sarawak, if we assume responsibility for it, as we should, will at 
once be placed under U.N.O. Trusteeship Council like our 
mandated areas in Africa. We may not always be able to convince 
foreign critics of the soundness of our principles in foreign policy, 
but we must see to it that those principles are always such that we 
can convince ourselves. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE new batch of diplomatic appointments, added to others 

announced in the past month, marks a pretty extensive series of 
changes. The chief feature of them is the toughness of the jobs 
the new Ambassadors—Sir Ronald Campbell at Cairo, Sir Maurice 
Peterson at Moscow, Sir Rex Leeper at Buenos Aires and 
Sir (technically still Mr.) Clifford Norton at Athens—will have to 
face. In each case it means stepping more or less into the middle 
of a crisis, without the experience which previous residence in the 
country concerned confers. The importance of Cairo at the present 
juncture is even greater than may superficially appear, and this is 
essentially a case in which the introduction of new blood may well 
be a paying policy. Lord Killearn has been in the Egyptian capital 
for close on ten years, which is far longer than the normal tenure 
of such posts, and a change has for some time been felt to be over- 
due. Sir Ronald Campbell was Counsellor at Cairo from 1931 to 
1934, long enough to acquire an adequate knowledge of Egyptian 
politics, and long enough ago to be completely free from any 
implication in current controversies. Going to Egypt from London 
he will take with him a complete knowledge of the Government’s 
policy and of Mr. Bevin’s attitude in particular—a fact calculated 
to qualify him admirably for conducting the manifestly delicate 
negotiations that lie ahead. His personal friendship with the new 
Prime Minister of Egypt is a further advantage. 

* * * * 

The facts concerning King Zog’s wardrobe—if they matter a stiver 
to anyone—are being straightened out. The Times, it will be 
remembered, stated unequivocally one day last week that this former 
sovereign, who had just left England, had ordered thirty suits of 
clothes while here. That seemed to raise questions of coupons—of 
which thirty suits require 780—and someone asked Sir Stafford 
Cripps about it in the House of Commons. His answer was that the 
ex-king had been granted 242 coupons in the ordinary way and 100 
plus 80 in special issues. But that only makes 422 coupons altogether, 
leaving a gap of 358 to account for. However, the late monarch’s 
nephew now explains that only five suits (130 coupons) have been 
taken out of England, though other “ suitings” (which apparently 
is what ex-kings wear) are to follow as part of the uncouponed and 
much-to-be-encouraged export trade. So that is all happily cleared 
up. And as for The Times’ assertion that 2,000 pieces of luggage 
went too, it is rejoined with indignation that there were only 136 
pieces between 19 people. The party, in short, travelled virtually 
in what it stood up in. 

* * * * 

The selection by the Secretary-General of the first members of 
his new staff is in a sense a test case. It must be said at once that 
Mr. Lie comes out of the test well. The choice of a Russian member 
is of particular importance, and in M. Sobolev U.N.O. gets as good 
a representative of that great country as could be found. M. Sobolev 
has for some years been Counsellor at the Soviet Embassy in London, 
and there was a general hope here that he would succeed M. Maisky 
as Ambassador when the latter returned to Moscow in 1943. That 
did not happen, but perhaps what has happened now is better still. 
The appointment of Mr. Pelt, a Dutchman with years of experience 
of the League of Nations, is equally welcome. Mr. David Owen 
has worked closely with Sir Stafford Cripps for years and has a high 
reputation for judgement and ability. The new American member 
of the staff, Mr. Abraham Feller, who is to be the chief 
legal adviser to the Secretariat, is a former head of the Harvard 
Law School and won the warmest appreciation as legal adviser to 


U.N.R.R.A. in 1944 and 1945. Altogether an admirable nucleus for 
the future international civil service. 
* * * * 

No one can feel quite happy at the news that Sir Arthur Harris, 
“ Bomber Harris,” has left this country, apparently for ever, to settle 
in South Africa, without any public recognition of the immense work 
he organised so brilliantly throughout the war. There is plenty of 
room for differences of opinion about the intensive bombing of 
Germany, but that was decided at a higher level. Sir Arthur was 
there to carry out the policy adopted, and there can be no question 
about the ability and efficiency with which he did his job. The fact 
that he was in charge of Bomber Command from 1942 to the end 
of the war is proof enough of that. Yet none of the honours so 
rightly awarded to Lord Portal, Lord Tedder, Lord Dowding and 
others came his way. I should like to know why. 

* * * + 

The question I raised last week about the position of clergy and 
Free Church ministers under the new Insurance Bill has been 
answered in the House of Commons. Clergy and ministers, it 
seems, are not “under a contract of service,” and therefore rank 
as self-employed persons. This seems a rather surprising ruling, 
but it obviates the necessity of deciding who the employer of a 
beneficed clergyman or a minister is. The result of the ruling is 
that the clergy will have to pay substantially higher contributions 
—about £15 a year, and more when the National Health Service is 
inaugurated—than if they were employed. The burden on the 
smaller stipends will be considerable, particularly if it is desired to 
keep payments to existing pension funds going. The position of 
curates and lay readers has still to be defined. 

* * * * 

The Opposition was disappointed in a hopeful little manoeuvre 
eon Wednesday night. Word had gone round that in spite of the 
important foreign affairs debate the Foreign Secretary was diverting 
himself at the ballet. The debate was to close at 9.15. At 9.13 Mr. 
Noel-Baker, winding up for the Government, was still speaking. 
At 9.14 he sat down and Mr. Boothby leaped to his feet. Where, 
he asked, was the Foreign Secretary on this important occasion. 
Mr. Noel-Baker spoke of Mr. Bevin’s labours and fatigue, gave the 
assurance that he would be in his place for the continuation of 
the debate the next day and would have- been told of all that 
happened in his absence. That, naturally, was not enough for Mr. 
Boothby, who coiled himself for another spring. But it was too 
late. The clock pointed inexorably to 9.15, and a Labour Whip 
promptly moved “that the House do now adjourn.” Thursday 
morning’s paper duly depicted Mr. Bevin in dinner-jacket and black 
tie at Covent Garden. 

* * * * 

John Humphreys was one of the most effective propagandists 
of his day. He was advocate for a cause—proportional repre- 
sentation—which had other able supporters, some weighty and 
distinguished in public life, but essentially he was the spokes- 
man and recognised authority on a method of electoral reform 
which has made more headway in other countries than in this. If any- 
one wanted to know anything about P.R.—and there is a good deal 
to know, for all that its supporters describe it as so simple—it was 
inevitably to Humphreys that they went. His zeal, and the in- 
genuity he displayed in finding pegs to hang the public advocacy of 
his pet project on, deserved a success which, whether it ever 
materialises or not, he has not lived to see. JANUS. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF INDIA 


By R. HOPKIN MORRIS, M.P. 


HE Parliamentary Delegation of which I was a member 
T travelled from England to India, toured India from the Khyber 
Pass in the extreme north to Travancore in the extreme scuth, 
from Bombay in the west to Calcutta in the east, and reached home 
again all within the compass of six weeks. Such a journey would 
have been impossible even thirty years ago, and is possible today 
by air travel only. While our stay was too short to enable us to 
speak with authority of a vast sub-continent like India, with its four 
hundred million people, yet, so numerous were the meetings of all 
kinds that we attended, so abundant the supply of books, documents 
and memoranda showered upon us, that we were able to gain clear 
impressions of the state of opinion throughout the country. 

We were charged with the simple task of conveying the goodwill 
of Britain to India. How should we be received? The tone of the 
Press before our arrival was not reassuring ; even where it was not 
openly hostile it was frankly critical. The Pundit Nehru was 
reported to have referred in a speech to the delegation as “a joke,” 
but he later explained that he had been misreported. The first 
Press conference at Delhi was lively, leaving one in no doubt 
about the feeling of deep discontent existing in the country. Many 
bitter things were said about the British Government, and speaker 
after speaker voiced his mistrust of the sincerity of the Government. 
Mr. Robert Richards, a former Under-Secretary of State for India 
and the leader of the delegation, guided the discussion with great 
skill and good humour, and the meeting, which might easily have 
proved disastrous to our mission at its outset, could reasonably be 
counted a success. 

At Madras we had two sessions with Mr. Gandhi and one with 
Rajagopalachariar. At Allahabad we had a two hours’ talk with 
the Pundit Nehru, whom we had also seen earlier at Delhi, and 
met his sister, Mrs. Pandit, recently returned from her tour in 
America. At Delhi we met the Congress Board, at Bombay we 
heard the views of Mr. Munshi, Mr. B. Desai and other leaders of 
Congress, and at Nowshera in the North-West Province we listened 
to the views of Abdul Ghaffar, Khan, known as the “ Frontier 
Gandhi "—a Muslim supporter of Congress. Mr. Jinnah, the 
leader of the Muslim League, was equally generous with his time 
und equally frank in his expression of opinion ; so, too, was Dr. 
Ambedkar, the leader of the Scheduled Classes, while the distin- 
guished lawyer and statesman, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, found time 
in the middle of conducting a case in the High Court at Lucknow 
ty give us, without stint, the benefit of his long experience and wise 
counsel. 

In addition we met representatives of the Anglo-Indian community, 
led by Mr. Frank Anthony, who was contesting the election and had 
all India for his constituency, the representatives of the European 
interests in India, newspaper editors, leading Indian business men 
like Sir Homi Mody, distinguished lawyers like Sir B. N. Rau, and 
the leaders of the Sikhs, down to simple villagers some of whom had 
not even heard the name of Mr. Gandhi. This list, representative 
but by no means exhaustive, serves to prove that we were given a 
full opportunity of gauging the state of political opinion in India. 

Congress, the Muslim League, the Scheduled Classes, the Sikhs 
ind the rest spoke with very different, and violently conflicting, 
On one theme, however, they were all united. All without 
exception were agreed in demanding what they called Indian inde- 
pendence, and insistent that the time had come when political power 
in India should be transferred from British to Indian hands, and 
that Indians thgnselves should henceforth be responsible for guiding 
olling their own destinies, and that a pronouncement to this 
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opport How far the mission of Cabinet Ministers announced 
on Tuesday will satisfy India can hardly be determined yet. This 
independence was the demand put forward by the leaders of 
every party alike, and no chance was missed to stress the urgency 
of the situation. This was the demand shouted by that great crowd 
of people gathered round Mr. Gandhi’s house at Madras,,and by that 
other great crowd around Mr. Nehru’s house at Allahabad ; it was 
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vehemently put forward by students of every party, Congress, 
Muslim, Christian. The villages were the only places where we did 
not find this demand spontaneously urged. The demand for “ inde- 
pendence ” was first put forward by Congress in 1930; till then that 
body had been content with “ swaray” in a nebulous way. At first 
this new demand appears to have been tactical only, as the phrase 
“ Quit India” now in use was originally hit upon by accident and 
later converted into a slogan 

Be that as it may, the demand for independence has now gathered 
to itself such a degree of emotional fervour that any show of reason 
is promptly swept aside, and all sections of Indian opinion including 
the Indian States are united upon this one demand—“ independence.” 
All parties, too, as I have said, stress the urgent need for a pro- 
nouncement of its intentions by His Majesty’s Government 
immediately the present elections in India are over, which will be 
some time about the end of March. Up to this point all parties are 
agreed, but beyond this there exists at present no manner of agree- 
ment ; and here perhaps I should make it clear that I am giving my 
own views and that I am in no way committing the other members of 
the Delegation to them. What is meant by “ independence ”? 
To this there is no clear answer. Is it to be independence like that 
of the Dominions within the British Commonwealth or is it to be 
independence outside the Commonwealth? The Muslims and the 
great majority of Congress, I have no doubt, desire the first, but 
there is a body of extreme opinion which openly urges the latter. 

Shall there be one independent India or two Indias? The 
Muslim League answers unequivocally two—Pakistan and Hindu- 
stan. Congress, though it would under certain conditions grant 
the right of secession to those communal areas which demand it, 
answers equally unequivocally “One India.” This clash between 
Congress and the Muslim League unless sane counsels prevail] has 
in jit the possibility of serious danger to India, to Britain, and to the 
peace of the world. 

Feeling between the different communities has hardened during 
the elections. It is important to note that in the elections to the 
Central Legislative Assembly, the Congress Party captured all the 
general seats—these are Hindu,—while the Muslim League captured 
all the Muslim seats, and the Akali party the two Sikh seats. The 
results of the provincial elections are not yet known, but ! think 
that it is safe to assume that these will follow along the same lines 
as those for the Central Assembly. That being so, there arises the 
question, which is of supreme importance both to India and to Britain, 
—can an understanding be arrived at between the parties which will 
resolve the acute conflict now existing between Congress and the 
Muslim League? During the elections the parties are at arm’s length, 
but it is to be hoped that when the dust and heat of the elections 
are over the leaders of both will turn to the practical work of states- 
manship and guide India away from the certain destruction to 
which she appears to be now heading, to a period of progress and 
prosperity. 
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In their present temper both parties insist that it is not their task 
to find a solution, but that it is solely a matter for the Paramount 
Power to decide. A solution of India’s problem was all but reached 
with the Cripps offer of 1942 and again by the present Viceroy at the 
Simla Conference last year. It is not to my purpose here to discuss 
the causes of these failures, beyond saying that I do not think that 
they can fairly be laid at Britain’s door. Nor does Britain 
the charges of “ insincerity ” so freely levelled against her. Her record 
in the last thirty years in her relationship with the Dominions 
and with India belies this charge. This discussion, however, 
be left to historians ; what matters now is to find a solution that 
will enable a free India and the British Commonwealth to work and 
in harmony. 


merit 





can 


progress together 

Are there any grounds for hoping that such a solution can be 
found? My view is that there are solid grounds for such hope, 
and among them I would place first and foremost the character of 
the Viceroy, Lord Wavell himself. He is respected and trusted 
by all Indian opinion. Even the bitterest critics of 
Britain excluded him from their criticisms. He rides above the storm 
—this in itself is an asset of the first importance. In the second 
place the majority of Indians in their hearts, and whatever their 


sections ol 
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public utterances may be, in private conversation will freely admit 
their love for Britain and their desire for a free and equal co-operation 
with her. 

This goodwill exists today, but it may well be lost if the present 
tension in India itself is allowed to continue for any length of time. 
Britain has taken India far along the path of progress, perhaps as 
iny foreign ruler can. The urgent needs of the immediate 
better education, better agriculture, rapid industrialisation— 


lar as 
future 
ull for that impulse which can no longer come from outside. Can 
India itself provide this, or will the communal and social divisions 
of its people defeat this impulse? The answer, I think, depends 
upon our ability to achieve a free and equal working partnership 
between the British Commonwealth and India or Indias,—a major 
issue this latter which I have not here discussed. 


TORIES AND CONTROLS 


By HUGH MOLSON, M.P. 


T is apparent from Mr. Eden’s recent speech on the Coal Mines 
Bill that it is no part of the Conservative Party’s policy to 
oppose nationalisation as such. On the contrary, referring to Mr. 
Morrison, the Opposition leader said: 

“Among the speeches with which I did agree was one in which 
he said that in the past the Conservative Party had had a 
responsibility for measur*s of nationalisation which had been put 
through in this country. The Rt. Hon. Gentleman is quite correct, 
and I presume he will not complain if we examine this Bill 
for its effect on the industry and make that examination both stern 
and critical The Rt. Hon. Gentleman said: ‘Let the argument 
be directed to the merits, and let the test be public interest.’ Let 

B be so. We would choose no other battleground og 

(Hansard, January 29th, 1946, c. 717.) 

The word “ nationalisation” covers so many different ideas that 
it is almost meaningless for intelligent controversy. It may mean 
public ownership, public management or even public control. Of 
recent years the ownership of enterprise has become increasingly 
difficult to identify and of decreasing importance. This is the in- 
evitable consequence of the joint stock company with limited lia- 
bility. In the early days of the Industrial Revolution, as in previous 
periods, ownership carried with it management and control. The 
owner of a cotton-mill usually lived on the spot and managed it. 
The development of the joint stock company has gradually divorced 
ownership from management. The owners are innumerable in- 
vestors or speculators, who have bought shares purely on a financial 
calculation and are often entirely ignorant of the business and never 
have any direct concern as owners with the technical or human 
administration of the concern. 

Control has come to be vested entirely in the board of directors. 
This is generally, in fact, an independent body with power of co- 
option, although the formality of election is observed by the annual 
general meeting. It would hardly be claimed at this date that the 
directors of the L.M.S. or the Imperial Tobacco Co. are chosen 
by, or even representative of, the shareholders. Any assertion by 
the shareholders of a view divergent from that of the board is more 
unusual and sensational than a revolution in a South American 
state. Management in the case of large concerns is often separate 
from general control, and may be vested in technical experts of 
various kinds under a professional manager or managing director. 
The big business man who runs the Rio Tinto or G.E.C. usually 
owns few, if any, of the shares of the concern he has “ taken over.” 
It is against this background of administration divorced from owner- 
ship that the Conservative Party is having to consider the problem 
of industrial administration. It is an axiom now that industry must 
be regarded as a public service ; the test to be applied, as Mr. Eden 
said, is the public interest. How, then, are the administrators of 
industries and services to be appointed? To whom are they to be 
accountable for honesty and efficiency? 

The optimum size for an administrative unit is an important 
factor, and it alone has made it impossible for the Conservative Party 
to advocate leaving ultimate control invariably in the hands of the 
shareholders. The amalgamation of the ways in 1920 into four 
great units is a decisive precedent. The shareholders of the numerous 
old companies would never have suggested the amalgamations, but 
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the Government and Parliament carried them out and thereby made 
the boards responsible to the amalgamated bodies of shareholders, 
while at the same time extending their own control through the 
agency of the Ministry of Transport. In the case of the coal mines, 
the tendency was in the same direction, although progress was sq 
slow that nothing had been achieved when the Socialist Party came 
into power. The Coal Mines Act of 1930 provided for compulsory 
amalgamations by the Coalmines Reorganisation Commission if ama]. 
gamations were not carried out voluntarily. Although this Act was 
passed by a Socialist Government it was renewed by the National 
Government in 1938, but nothing was ever in fact done. Both the 
Tory Reform Committee in a “ National Policy for Coal” in 1044 
and the Reid Committee in 1945 recommended compulsory amal- 
gamations, and this was the accepted Conservative policy at the 1045 
General Election. Under these proposals, then, the administration of 
the industry would have been in the hands of boards controlling 
large undertakings, the size and composition of which would be 
fixed by an agency of the Government. It is clear that these amal- 
gamations would not have even that degree of individuality that the 
separate colliery companies previously had, and would not permit 
any close relations between directors and shareholders. 

The electricity industry is particularly interesting for the light it 
throws on the Conservative Party’s philosophy. So far as wholesale 
distribution is concerned, the Conservative Government in 1026 set 
up the Grid and put it all under the administration-of the Central 
Electricity Board appointed by the Government. This might be 
described as straight nationalisation. So far as retail distribution of 
electricity is concerned, this was the subject of an enquiry by the 
McGowan Committee which reported in 1936. A White Paper based 
on its report was presented to Parliament in 1937, but the imminence 
of war prevented further action. The principle underlying the pro- 
posals was, however, the compulsory amalgamation of existing enter- 
prises, whether private or municipal, so that each unit should be of 
the optimum size and with the best possible distribution of load. As 
in the case of the coal industry, the reform proposed by the Con- 
servative Party would put administration into the hands of a board 
entrusted with an area delimited by the Government, and only inci- 
dentally responsible to the shareholders or ratepayers of the amal- 
gamated concerns. 

The gas industry has recently been the subject of an inquiry by the 
Heyworth Committee. Again the main recommendation is the 
amalgamation of existing undertakings into large units of the optimum 
size for the administration of this particular service. Figures are 
given to show that efficiency is roughly proportional to size until the 
level of about ro million therms is reached. The proposal is then 
made that the ownership of all gas undertakings should be acquired 
by the Minister of Fuel and Power, and that the District Boards 
should be appointed by him. If the Conservative Party were ideo- 
logically opposed to nationalisation and if it interpreted that word as 
meaning ownership by the nation, it would be obliged to oppose the 
Heyworth Committee’s proposals. But are they in substance and 
reality entirely different from the McGowan proposals for electricity? 
It is surely obvious that in both cases the Committees have been 
concerned first to increase the size of each unit so that it is enabled 
to reach the highest level of efficiency, and, second, to provide boards 
which will make it do so. The fact that one Committee did and the 
other did not recommend the acquisition of ownership by the Govern- 
ment is not a difference of principle but of method. 

This is the course that events have been taking, and it is as well 
that it should be realised. To a large extent it is the result of a 
hardening of the arteries of industry, and, as in the case of so many 
diseases, the condition tends to accentuate the disease. The tendency 
of administrative boards, to whomever they may by responsible, is 
frequently to avoid disturbance and to conceal inefficiency. Mr. 
Morrison has denounced “ private unenterprise,” and this is a danger 
wherever vigorous competition ceases to exist. He would himself 
hardly claim that the danger is averted by making the board respon- 
sible to the State. The State would be at least as unwilling as any 
private concern to see its equipment rendered valueless by newer and 
better plant, and would be far better able to smother any such rival. 
Competition remains the best way of eliminating the inefficient, but 
only in a shrinking sphere. For example, the regionalisation of 
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electricity and gas concerns Cuts out competition between the units 
of the same service, but competition between the two services of gas 
and electricity may continue and be most valuable. Within the same 
service, full publicity of accounts prepared so as to enable comparison 
to be made between the individual undertakings may be effective, but 
the St ind the Civil Service have many ways of deflecting the cold 
light of publicity from their work, 


The immense growth in size of undertakings and the cost of indus- 
trial plant confronts the modern world with this new problem of 
control [he Conservative Party approaches it empirically in the 
traditional British way. If we have not solved the problem, we are 
it least breaking the problem down and dealing with it case by case. 
The Labour Party, apart from a few practical administrators amongst 
the leaders, hardly realises that a problem exists which is not solved 
by lisping “ Nationalisation” as a shibboleth. The reason why no 
general solution has been found, nor will be, is that this is in 
fact the old insoluble political problem of power and responsibility. 
[he size of industry is now so great that it faces the problem of 
democracies: How to have strong and original leadership in the 
executive while ensuring ultimate responsibility to the electorate. 
In States the balance is preserved only by vigilance and common 
sense, while the structure must be adapted to the history, geo- 
graphical position and temperament of each nation. Industrial 
government will rest upon a similarly unstable balance of leadership 
and control, of enterprise and responsibility. 


THE LANDLESS LABOURER 


By G. A. SQUIRES 
| AM told that in Eire a'l farmer-landlords whose workers’ houses 


ever 


are tied to the farm and the job are legally bound to provide one 
acre of adequately fenced land with each cottage. There could not 
be a more far-sighted act of legislation in any country whose agri- 
cultural health is of primary importance ; and I would like to see 
this same wise concession made to the English farm labourer, for 
there could be no more fitting recognition of his great value to the 
community, and I am convinced that no other single amenity would 
be more generally acceptable to him. It would do much to appease 
that old, inherent, long-frustrated, now, alas! often subconscious, but 
entirely sublimated, land-hunger of the English country 
; it would go a very long way towards making that imagined 
asset of working-class country living, the accessibility of fresh, whole- 
; and it would contribute more than any 
restoration of that unity of life and 
without which no rural community can properly be said to 


nevel 


labourer 


some food, a concrete reality 


other single factor towards the 


PUTpPOss 


thrive This last is a point which can never be given sufficient 


emph 
I am often puzzled to find that in all the voluminous current litera- 
land and its people there is seldom any 


ture on the subject of the 


reference to the farm worker's often fierce craving for a small piece 


f land of his own This can only be because it is seldom, if ever, 


openly expressed in this latter day Ihe Enclosure Acts are ancient 
t 


history, and the farm labourer, ever a realist, doesn’t believe in flog- 
ging a dead horse. But because he is a great believer in practical 
politics, and will stubbornly and incessantly press for higher and 
yet higher wages until it would seem that he is indistinguishable 


from the vast wage-enslaved, industrialised mass of the people, it is 
and fifty 
It is not so very 


not to be supposed that a mere hundred years or so of 
history has changed his essentially peasant nature. 
long ago that, in a rare mood of expansiveness on the part of an old 
labourer in my village, I was given such a vivid, factual description 
of a local enclosure that it might have happened yesterday ; but it 
was simply an old story handed down from father to son, which had 
lost nothing of passianate resentment in the manner of its latest 

some hundred-odd years after the original event. 
No, the labourer hasn’t forgotten ; nor has he entirely forgone his 
ancient lust for a plot of English earth on which to practise his old, 
hereditary craft of husbandry in his own highly individualistic way. 


ind primarily for his own subsistence 


telling—to me, 


In ry country district there is always plenty of evidence that 
this side of the labourer’s character is still verv much alive. Let him 
mce become a man of even the most modest substance, and he will 
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set about acquiring a cottage with a half-acre garden; or he will hire 
or sub-hire an acre or two in some remote corner of the parish ; or 
he will go in for pigs or poultry or bees in a small way on some 
unconsidered trifle of “waste” ground; in short, he will become, 
in some degree or other, a smallholder. It is indeed from such small 
beginnings that many a prosperous farming family of today has gradu- 
ated. And, at this moment of time, there are 466 waiting appli- 
cants for Council small holdings in the county of Norfolk alone ; 
265 of them are agricultural labourers. 

It becomes apparent from all this that so far as the rural worke 
is concerned higher wages are not the sufficient end in themselves 
that a certain specious brand of melioristic argument would lead us 
to believe ; that, on the contrary, higher wages are, for many country- 
men, simply a means by which they may ultimately achieve some 
degree of freedom from dependence on that the farm 
labourer—instinctively wise in his generation, or, rather, his century 
of cultural poverty—is not interested in “creative leisure,” but in 
creative activity; and that for him creative activity means, quite 
simply, the occupation and cultivation of LAND. It has been shrewdly 
said that we are “a nation of shopkeepers.” I am inclined to add: 
“and smallholders.” Far too little attention has been paid te _ this 
subtle undercurrent of rural ambition. As I have said, it is seldom 
given overt expression ; but it is so very real that in thinking about 
it I am often reminded of those shadowy, ever watchful, eternally 
patient people of Chesterton’s poem—who “ have not spoken yet.” 


wages ; 


But if there were no other reason for this advocacy of cottage 
holdings, their general establishment would do no more than common 
justice to the farm-workers’ crying need to be properly fed. Nothing 
exasperates me more than the general urban assumption that in war 
or peace the rural worker lives on the fat of the land, with all the 
flesh and fruits of the earth in cornucopian abundance zbout his 
door. It simply hasn’t been true for a very long time, and it was 
never less true than it is today. The farmer, of course, has always 
“ managed,” but I have seen a good many farm labourers looking 
sadly in need of a square meal in recent years. The rations alone, 
for miners and farm workers, have been utterly inadequate to the 
rigorous, energy-expending nature of their work. And just how 
much food do these townspeople imagine can be produced on the 
five- to ten-rod patch of the average cottage garden? How would 
they like to set out for a twelve-hour day’s hoeing or hay-carting 
with only a few slices of bread and margarine, an onion, and a bottle 
of cold tea for their day-long sustenance ?—as I have known a neigh- 
bour of mine to do many a time in mid-week, when his much-lauded 
extra cheese-ration—which isn’t enough to keep a Pekinese alive— 
has run out. Let them try to imagine it, with their canteens and 
restaurants and their cosy, sedentary lives. And let them also be 
reminded that in peacetime the labourer’s wife spent a considerable 
part of her housekeeping money on such things as Polish eggs, Danish 
bacon, Californian tinned fruit, Canadian honey. Why? 
Because she could not afford to buy the more expensive English 
produce of the same kind. 


But these things, had they come from the cottagers’ own garden 
holdings, as they certainly ought to have done, would have cost 
them next to nothing. They could have afforded to eat a far greater 
quantity of them, and they would have done them a great deal more 
good, nutritionally. Not until he has more eggs from his own fowls, 
more bacon from his own sty, more fruit from his own trees and 
bushes, more honey from his own hives—more of all such home- 
produced food than he and his family can eat—can the farm labourer 
be said to be properly fed. And there is no man on earth more 
potentially capable of producing an ample supply of these things on 
a mere half-acre or so of land than the English farm labourer ; and 
no woman more capable of putting these foods to good culinary use 
than his wife. But so little is his scope for such domestic enterprise 
at this present time of his very great need that I consider his material 
lot to be very nearly as hard today in comparison with that of the 
rest of the community as it has been at any time of his history—and 
that in spite of his high wages. For there can be no such thing as 
rural prosperity while the rural worker is under-fed. And he cer- 
tainly is today shockingly under-fed considering the nature of his 
work. But give him a quarter of an acre of land an¢ every possible 
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facility for its cultivation and he will feed himself better than most 
and with far greater economy. 

Finally I believe that nothing has done more to effect the disinte- 
gration of that organic wholeness which is the country “way of 
life” than this deprivation of the farm labourer’s inalienable, imme- 
morial right to some personal stake or interest in the land which he 
has served so long and so well. It should be realised that husbandry 
is essentially a craft—the oldest and most highly skilled craft in the 
world ; to deny this fact is to strike at the very root of agriculture and 
slowly destroy it, for the essence of all craftsmanship lies in its 
personal element, and the final quality of any craftsman’s work is 
largely determined by the degree of freedom allowed for that personal 
expression. In addition to his slight, but long-cherished, privileges 
as a commoner, the old-time farm labourer had this freedom to a 
very much greater extent than he has today; in particular, he was 
recognised as being an individual craftsman, and, as teamsman, shep- 
herd, woodman, warrener, largely independent in his own sphere. 
It is precisely this personal interest which the modern trend towards 
a large-scale, mechanised system of farming is so insidiously destroy- 
ing, and with it all the slowly acquired skill of countless generations 
of good husbandmen—an inherited skill of which the world never 
had greater need than ithas today. 

For the land is nearly everywhere losing heart . . . and so is the 
land worker ; and so long as the land continues to be regarded purely 
as a sort of open-air factory, and the land worker purely as a 
machine-minding wage-earner, so long will both continue to lose 
heart. A bread-and-circuses conception of life was never the country 
labourer’s philosophy, and one can only hope that he will continue to 
ignore all such heresies. I think his ancient culture is still too pro- 
foundly ineradicable ; but if ever the land should be finally and 
entirely removed from his personal care and interest, it will surely 
die. For, again, I insist that it is only as a semi-independent 
peasant-craftsman that the farm labourer is a whole man, with a 
clear sense of vocational purpose ; as something approximating to a 
latifundian wage-slave he is just nothing at all. . And let the 
Planners be assured that he knows it. 


SCIENCE AND SOCIETY 


By DR. DOUGLAS McKIE 


HE citizen of: our modern state, while looking to his government 

for the ordering and regulation of local and national affairs and 
international relations, relies more and more on the advances of 
science for the needs of his daily life. The years of war have made 
him more aware of the part that science plays in the provision of food, 
the balancing of diet, the maintenance of health and the battle 
agains especially epidemic disease. He has long profited 
by the technical advances and applications of science in engineering, 


broadcasting and so on; and yet 


disease, 
communication, science, as he 
a matter of better motor-cars and aeroplanes 
and improved radio, vacuum-cleaners and refrigerators. But how far 
the scientific mind, the weighing of facts and the 
avoidance of prejudiced judgements, has passed outside the field 


knows, is not merely 


attitude of 


is too difficult to assess ; few would dare to claim for it 
technical scientific knowledge itself. 

many the possibility of 
harnessing the nuclear energy of the atoms brings all men face to 
face with all the problems at once. Here, in this country, at the end 
of a long and bitter struggle which has impoverished us materially, 
it may not be out of place for us to recall some facts of history, often 
forgotten through our neglect of the history of science as a field 
of study. 


of science 
a currency as wide as that of 
The bomb has raised 


atomic spectres ; 


Modern science began about four centuries ago, but it is only in 
the last hundred years or so that its applications have entered 
For three centuries science developed 
largely through the interest of those specially gifted or attracted by 
such studies, who patiently amassed facts and systematised them, 
amending and even rejecting their theories for new ones as new facts 
emerged from experiment. The movement was confined to certain 


closely into our daily lives 
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nations of Western Europe. In it our countrymen played a leading 
part, second to that of no other people. We may recall the name 
cf the immortal Newron, by common consent the greatest of all men 
of science ; we may remind ourselves of Harvey, Watt, Dalton, 
Faraday and Kelvin. These are only the greatest names ; there are 
many others who stand near them. More recently, the microcosmic 
world of the atom, with ultimate possibilities that cannot yet be 
foreseen, was opened up in the laboratories at Cambridge jn 
researches that began almost fifty years ago and have made the 
names of Sir J. J. Thomson and Lord Rutherford into household 
words. 

Many writers on science in our time have tried to divide “ applied 
science ” from “ pure science.” Others have denied the difference, 
Whether there be this division or not, it remains a stubborn fact 
of history that science as developed in Great Britain has always had 
a leaning towards the useful and practical, which may in some way 
be related to the attitude that considers theory as less significant 
than fact. Newton, though considerably given to theorising when 
it pleased him, was particularly careful to avoid the carrying of 
theory beyond the warrant of fact, and on one occasion expressed 
himself very strongly against such speculation. Black, whose dis- 
covery of latent heat led Watt to the invention of the separate con- 
denser and thence to the improvement of the steam-engine, had a 
very poor opinion of all theory. Akin to this perhaps is Kelvin’s 
liking for a model that could be turned with a handle and Clerk 
Maxwell’s passion to get at “the particular go of a thing” ; possibly 
also Harvey’s comparison of the valves in the arteries with the 
“clacks” of a pump. The practical side of our contribution to 
science is seen also in Napier’s invention of logarithms and in the 
reference to that versatile genius Hooke as “ the greatest mechanick of 
his age.” 

This practical outlook may well have derived from the teachings 
of Lord Bacon, whose place in the history of science is stil] much 
disputed. Bacon had no remote views about science and its purpose, 
Science was for “ an improvement in man’s estate and an enlargement 
of his power over Nature,” so that Nature should be “at length and 
in some measure subdued to the supplying of man with bread; 
that is, to the uses of human life.” He held that “ the true and lawful 
goal of the sciences is none other than this: that human life be 
endowed with new discoveries and powers” and that the aim of all 
knowledge was “ the relief of man’s estate.” These ideals have never 
been altogether absent from the minds of men of science in our 
country ; and Bacon’s vision had much to do with the founding of 
the Royal Society of London, the oldest society of its kind in the 
world and the pre-eminent scientific academy, whose earliest Fellows 
modelled some of their inquiries and researches on lines that had 
been suggested by Bacon. The Society’s first historian, Sprat, re- 
echoed Bacon’s words in describing the work of the Society as “ for 
the benefit of human life by the advancement of real knowledge.” 
Its committees studied agriculture, mining, navigation, metallurgy, 
manufactures, natural products and such-like practical problems. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that we should have produced some 
remarkable experimenters, such as, for example, Tull and Bakewell 
in agriculture and stock-breeding. Tull in the eighteenth century, 
with his invention of the horse-drill and the horse-hoe, began 1 


mechanisation of agriculture that has advanced so rapidly in our 
time. Educated at Oxford, he was also a writer of some distinction 
He claimed that “writing and ploughing are two different 

and he that writes well must have spent in his study that time which 


is necessary to be spent in the fields by him who will be master of 
the art of cultivating them.” Bakewell ‘laid the foundations of our 
stock-breeding industry. These men worked almost in the dark; 
scientific knowledge in their chosen fields was to come over a 
century after their time, and the harvest of their work was reaped by 
scientific advance. 

In our day our wheat yields per acre are at least twice as great as 
those of America and Australia ; and our pedigree herds have stocked 
the cattle-raising countries of the world. After the war of 1914-18 
the Soviet Union, in establishing its flocks of sheep, bought its 
breeding rams in Great Britain ; and indirectly Bakewell may have 
contributed his mite towards the clothing of the soldiers of the Red 
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Army. In our own difficulties about the supply of food in the last 
years of war, the National Institute of Agricultural Botany at Cam- 
bridge drew up a list of varieties of wheat for autumn-sowing for 
different purposes—bread-making, biscuit-making and stock-feeding 
—after consultations with farmers, seedsmen, millers and bakers, 
thus correlating scientific studies with production and markets—a 
document that both in method and in purpose would have delighted 
Bacon’s heart. 

Our outlook has not changed, neither has our contribution 
decreased. Vitamins, penicillin, radar, the sulphapyridine drugs and 
the new plastics, “ perspex ” and “ polythene,” each w:th some remark- 
able properties—these do not suggest that we are about to lose our 
scientific place in the world. We stand at a difficult point in our 
history. We stood at another hard place in 1940. If we had then 
had time to think about it, we might have remembered perhaps that 
we had a long scientific tradition, almost four centuries in extent. 
Perhaps the historian of the future, if he should try to stand where 
we stood then, and if he is a very exceptional historian, may place 
some special importance on the fact that Newton gave us a lead in 
physics that we have never lost. 


THE DOMESTIC PROBLEM 


By GWENDOLEN FREEMAN 


HE Government this month has announced its intention to 

establish a “ National Institute of Houseworkers ” whose most 
important aim will be to raise the prestige of domestic employment 
and attract more workers to the profession. Although it is eight 
months since the report by Miss Violet Markham and Miss Florence 
Hancock on the “Post-War Organisation of Private Domestic 
Employment ” was published, and the report itself was made in 1944, 
the Minister of Labour has stated in Parliament that the plans for 
the new institute there recommended are “not fully worked out.” 
And, indeed, the Government may well hesitate in attacking the 
domestic-service problem. The existing chaos is not the fault of any 
legislation ; it 1s the result of social change. Up to the last few years 
domestic service has been cheap because women’s work itself has 
been cheap—and limited in scope—and the public, without any 
particularly evil intention, has taken advantage of this. 

The drawbacks of domestic service are well known. The 
“servant” is looked down on. One girl from a very happy home, 
sent to night-school by her mistress, returned to say that the other 
girls, from shops and offices, scorned her. Miss Violet Markham, 
in a recent interview, told how maids she knew concealed their 
occupation when they went on holidays lest they should be avoided 
by the rest of the company. Domestic service is also often lonely ; 
and hours and conditions are quite uncontrolled. There have been 
many good and thoughtful mistresses, but many the reverse. Miss 
Markham mentioned the case of a girl of seventeen or eighteen who 
some years ago was brought south from a distressed area in Durham. 
Her new mistress had made no preparation for her in the way of a 
meal or a bed, and the next morning went straight out to play golf, 
leaving her with a baby to look after. Readers of Miss Monica 
Dickens’s entertaining One Pair of Hands will recognise that even 
if her report is slightly exaggerated there is a good deal wrong. 

It has, of course, always been only a minority of the population 
who could employ a resident maid. Before the war only 4.8 per 
cent. of all private families employed resident domestics, and rather 
more than three-quarters of these had only one each. Why, then, 
has such an outcry arisen? Because this 4.8 per cent. is the vocal 
part of the population ; the woman living in a slum does not write 
to the papers. It is also the part with the large houses to keep up ; 
the part that performs public duties (as well as entertaining) and sets 
a standard in health, and, to a certain extent, culture and taste. 
This 4.8 per cent. deserves consideration, and, indeed, the matter 
was already occupying the Government in 1923. In that year, after 
the first Great War had taught many women the comparative free- 
dom of factory and business life, the Minister of Labour, Sir 
Montagu Barlow, appointed a committee of women to inquire “ into 
the present conditions as to the supply of female domestic servants.” 
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This committee, as the Markham-Hancock Report recognises, made 
some excellent recommendations on training and status, but it had 
little effect. The decline in numbers of domestics continued, and 
this last war has put an end, probably, to the “servant” as the 
Victorians knew her. 

During the later years of the war the Ministry of Labour found 
domestic service one of its most pressing problems. In the first years, 
women were directed into war factories at the expense of civilian 
services. Then, suddenly, hospitals and similar organisations began 
to complain desperately that they could not remain in existence 
without domestic staff, and from here and there all over the country 
came urgent notes to Members of Parliament and other influential 
people from families where there were young children, the sick, the 
old—and no maid. The Ministry of Labour then began to reverse 
the ‘process. It invited girls in factories to volunteer for domestic 
service. Advertisements were inserted and articles were written 
for the Press. It was suggested that domestic helpers should be 
given new and non-derogatory names—such as household assistants. 
(“ But it doesn’t work,” said a hospital matron. “We put up a notice 
on our board for our domestics—calling them houseworkers—and 
none of them understood who it was for.”) Local authorities were 
urged to set up or increase their groups of Home Helps—women in 
municipal employment who go for so many days to help in homes 
where there is maternity, sickness or some other emergency. Appeals 
were also made through such bodies as the W.V.S. for women te 
offer only a few hours’ service a week to families in trouble. But all 
the posters, leaflets, advertisements, articles and other appeals had 
very little effect. 

The cessation of the war has in some ways eased the domestic 
position. A good many women who were doing casual part-time 
work in factories and offices have left and are now available for 
cleaning. Their standards are not always very high, but they can 
do what is called the “ rough work.” But the prospect is no brighter 
as far as resident domestics are concerned. England will remain 
short of labour—particularly of what one might, perhaps snobbishly, 
call “ working-class labour ”—indefinitely, so that women will have 
plenty of choice of jobs. Nor, with the housing shortage, will house- 
wives be able to offer much in the way of accommodation ; nor, with 
high taxes and costs of living, much in the way of wages. Miss 
Violet Markham, commenting on the situation, said she could see 
no easy solution. It is the end of an epoch ; we cannot put back the 
clock. The chief factor operating against domestic service, she 
thinks, is snobbery ; and it will take a long time to remove that. A 
National Institute of Houseworkers may do something to improve 
the status of the work and thereby decrease girls’ resistance to it. 
But it will not be easy to find candidates for training, and a forceful 
publicity campaign will be necessary. 

It is quite possible that the ordinary housewife will not be able 
to pay the rates required (by the Institute’s regulations) for a resident 
domestic. Were she writing her report now, Miss Markham said, she 
would lay far greater emphasis on the day or shift worker. Some 
residential maids will obviously be needed—for households where 
there are children, the sick and the old—but for the majority of 
homes the day-worker may be a better solution. The girl feels freer 
when she is away from her work at night ; so, often, does the mistress. 
The Government has said it will establish “a few selected centres ” 
from which assistants can be hired on an hourly basis. This idea 
might be developed, and would save the housewife the expense of 
some meals and laundry, so that she could afford a fairly high hourly 
rate. Some women might be available to assist for dinner in the 
evening, though that would mean extra expense. Also, Miss Mark- 
ham thinks, England might well follow America’s example and have 
“ sitters "—generally secondary-school boys and girls—to come in 
when the children are in bed so that husband and wife have a 
chance to go out together. But the sitters would have to be paid. 
The Home Helps scheme should also be developed. So far these 
give assistance only in emergencies. If there were enough of them 
they could be used to relieve the housewife on normal occasions— 
when she wanted a holiday or to go out. 

The employment of young girls—school-leavers—as_ resident 
domestics is feasible ; indeed Miss Markham has found that they 
settle down better than older girls. On the other hand, the homes 
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would have to be carefully picked. Young girls must not be vic- 
timised by inconsiderate mistresses. Meanwhile, whatever scheme 
the Government formulates, the present casual unorganised system 
of “ chars "—married women wanting to earn a few shillings weekly 
—will continue, and will be the standby of the ordinary housewife. 
(It might be added that as hygiene and houses improve and women 
are taught household craft by contact with Infant Welfare Centres, 
schools, Women’s Institutes and similar organisations, the standard 
of this casual labour will rise.) 

Labour-saving devices, Miss Markham thinks, will continue to 
make life easier for the housewife—but gradually. In comparison 
with America, of course, we are hopelessly out of date. Also, incon- 
venient old houses which should be pulled down are having to 
remain because of the shortage. Also, it will be a long time before 
gadgets are easily and cheaply available. Nevertheless, the process 
of lightening household tasks by invention and better arrangement 
does go on ; even the new temporary houses have been appreciated 
from the labour-saving point of view. 

But there is no speedy solution to the problem. With or without 
Government intervention relief will come only gradually. The nation 
has been told that it must work steadfastly after the war. The house- 
wife will be among the workers. 


EVE OF RELEASE 


By CAPTAIN, B.A.O.R. 

AM drawing very close to the date of my release from the Army 

after six years’ service, which has taken me to thirteen countries 
in M.E.F., C.M.F., B.L.A. It is impossible, yet, to get the six years 
I doubt whether it will ever be possible. Two 
the Western Desert are rapidly becoming 
romanticised in my mind. I find myself sometimes starting a sen- 
tence with “Do you remember... ” and thinking of a particular 
episode with pleasure, when my reason reminds me it was other- 
wise that I viewed the experience at the time. Similarly, the last 
two years are so close that I look back on them, possibly unreason- 
months a 


in perspective. 
unattractive years in 


ably, with the boredom and frustration of the last six 
screen across my miad, diluting all cours to a monochromatic 
grey. These last six months with war’s beastliness and recompense 


removed and only war’s insidious attack on the spirit remaining! 
None beyond a prison-wall can understand the feelings of a soldier, 
long exiled, his duty almost done, the reason for his present employ- 
ment virtually extinct, who watches the laggard departure of the 
early groups and waits and listens for the casual announcement of 
his deferment. There have been many unrewarding moments in 
the past six years, but none so spiritually devastating as the existence 
led by B.A.O.R. since May 8th. 

I am winding up a private enterprise, then, which has been 
endeavouring to meet the requirements of a specialist market for the 
past six years. I draw up my balance-sheet and I assess my capital, 
my stock and my goodwill. Shall I be able to sell it for a sufficient 
price to enable me to buy another business in a very different 
market? On the right-hand side of the page-—if my memory of the 
financial world still serves me—I write down thc assets. Thus... 
I have learnt much—priceless knowledge some of it. i have 'earnt 
to value my own country beyond any other, my own countrymen 
beyond those of any other. I have learned that what England stands 
for is worth an Englishman’s fighting for. I have made many 
friends ; I have mixed with many types of people. My understand- 
ing and appreciation and liking for mankind have been deepened. 
These are real rewards of service. I am tougher, more spiritually 
hardened, a great deal thicker-skinned. Possibly this latter should 
not be considered the most desirable of assets, but it is not to be 
altogether despised in this atomic age of ours. I have developed 
my own sense of values and !.ave learnt, perhaps, to recognise the 
real ones in other people. I care less for their reactions ; I depend 
more on my own. I no longer measure happiness in terms of 
material success. I no longer lose sleep over lack of worldly pos- 
sessions—though I value them. I no longer measure another man’s 
success by the softness of his cushions. ‘These are my assets, carned 
over six years, and possibly they are not entirely negligible. 

But on the debit side, printed in large red capitals, I see written: 
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“The irreplaceable loss of six years in trade or profession.” No 
bromide ladled out to the troops will convince them that the loss 
of those six years can ever be replaced, enabling them to draw level 
with their contemporaries who, for various reasons—generally dis. 
creditable ones—avoided Service and kept on with their trade at 
home. Those six years have vanished, and the experience has 
vanished with them. Some of us will be given back our jobs at 
1939 salaries (which, of course, do not take into account the rise in 
the cost of living nor the increases that would normally have been 
earned in that period). Others will be found jobs by their friends, 
In either case we are conscious that we are dependent on the charity 
of the civilian towards the returning Service man. The remainder 
will have to take what they can get in a market which is generally 
reputed to be starved of labour. And -vhat they will get, so the 
early groups have discovered, will rarely accord with the dreams 
they have been dreaming in Libya, Burma or Belgium. Some of 
them have found it hard to swallow their humiliation on discover- 
ing that they are worth to the civilian rather less than half what 
they were to the Army. But do not imagine they are bitter about 
this. Commerce is not run as a philanthropic institution that can 
afford to pay a man more than he is worth. I am merely stating 
the fact that most of us are beginninz to realise we are not worth 
very much. : 

Another probable debit is my health. The health of the average 
soldier has improved enormously during his service. Will this still 
be true when he is forty-five, or will nights in wet bedding or slit 
trench cause rheumatics, bolted canned food bring stomach disorders, 
the glare of sun on sand cause disabilities to the eyes? It seems 
probable. But more serious than my body is my mind. There is 
no doubt that my mental alertness is, et any rate temporarily, im- 
paired. Reading a difficuit book takes me four times as long as 
before. Concentration is almost a lost art. My once relative 
elasticity of mind is now remarkable by its lack of resilience. And 
hardest to bear of all is my almost complete lack of knowledge as to 
what has been happening during the past six years. No man lives 
a more parochial existence than the soldier. 

So much for my balance-sheet. Let me try to sell the business by 
means of an advertisement in The Spectator: “ Demobbed officer, 
with many friends and a love of his country, a tough, thick-skinned 
character with -a scorn of worldly possessions, who has had no 
experience for six years of earning his living on the open market, 
whose physique is impaired and mental alertness dulled, wishes 
employment at a salary equal to his Army pay and allowances.” 
Any offers? 

I wash my hands of the past; those years are mercifully nearly 
over. What are the prospects in front of me? First, I must find a 
job. If possible, at the pay I have been getting in the Army. For 
my future wife and I each smoke twenty cigarettes a day, and a 
rapid calculation tells me that this is £84 per annum. (Cigarettes are 
44d. for twemy in B.A.O.R.) This is a lot of money to be found 
for cigarettes on any salary I can expect t6 be paid. Next, I must 
find a house. My chief clerk, who was married in 1943, is thirty- 
three thousandth on the list for a house in his town. All things 
considered, I had better keep my sleeping-bag. At least sleeping in 
the open has lost its terrors for me. Let’s pretend I get a house. 
How shall I furnish it? I am told that the coupons issued to 
newly married couples enable just about one room to be furnished 
adequately. And we are allowed two blankets. Definitely I shall 
keep my sleeping-bag. 

There is, therefore, nothing very complicated about my problem 
on returning to civil life. I need a job. If I am lucky enough to 
get one, I shall have to slash my standard of living by half. I need 
a house and I need furniture. But as I shan’t get a house I don’t 
need to worry about furniture. 

At which stage some wiseacre will say, “ Why in the name of good- 
ness doesn’t he stay in the Army?” To which I can only reply that 
after six years in the Army I’d rather be unemployed, unable to 
afford cigarettes, and living with relations. Which is, possibly, not 
only a fair comment on my military balance-sheet, but also a sum- 
mary of my thoughts as I look back on six years with my release 
date approaching. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


WROTE last week about the mysticism of the Russians, attri- 

buting their ill-manners, not to any unkindness of heart, but to 
the moral arrogance which they derive from a sense of mission. I 
illustrated what I said by extracts from political articles written by 
Dostoievsky more than eighty years ago. A Central European friend 
of mine, being enraged by what I wrote, has reminded me (a) that 
Dostoievsky was an epileptic and (b) that imperialism remains 
imperialism. whether you call it “a sense of mission” or “ the white 
man’s burden” or “our responsibility towards the native popula- 
tions.” I told him that his was an empty criticism. True it was 
that Dostoievsky was subject to fits, but this disability did not render 
him any less representative of the Slav temperament, since all nervous 
and highly imaginative races are slightly mad; fantasy is a com- 
ponent part of their genius. Nor did I agree that “ imperialism ”’— 
whatever may be meant by that thoughtless word—is absolutely bad. 
Nobody who knows the facts could seriously contend that our 
administration, let us say of Uganda or the Sudan, had not contri- 
buted enormously to the health, happiness and self-development of 
the Bantu and the Sudanese. The purpose of my article, I explained, 
had been to indicate that it was a mistake to judge the actions and 
statements of the U.S.S.R. according to customary diplomatic con- 
ventions. Viewed in terms of ordinary European intercourse .the 
attitude adopted by the Soviet Delegation was so provocative as to 
suggest ali manner of hidden and alarming motives. Yet when one 
realised that their attitude was based upon the conviction that, 
whereas the British, the French, the Greeks and the Dutch were 
very wicked, the Russians, the Ukrainians, and even the Poles, were 
very very good, then one could understand that a sense of mission 
might dominate all other motives. Self-righteousness, when once it 
it allowed to assume extreme forms, always induces a lack of 
proportion. 

* * * * 


What is distressing about the logic of the Russians is that they are 
so unswervingly certain that their premises are correct. They assume 
that if we or the French or the Dutch intervene in order to prevent 
anarchy and murder we do so with the intention of establishing a 
government which will thereafter be permanently subservient to our 
policy and instructions. They assume that, since we live under the 
remains of a capitalist system, we are anxious to establish that system 
in every country which comes under our influence, and that therefore 
any group, party or coalition which we support must necessarily be 
Fascist and reactionary. And they conclude from these false premises 
that any intervention On our part must inevitably be opposed, not to 
Communism only, but to all independence, liberty and progress. 
Thus whereas Russian intervention must always be virtuous and 
humanitarian, any non-Russian intervention must in its essence and 
purpose be repressive, selfish and inhumane. They have managed, for 
instance, to convince themselves and their sympathisers abroad that 
our intervention in Greece was undertaken for the purpose of creating 
a government of the extreme right. It is true that Greece is situated 
geographically at a vital point in our communications and that she is 
as important to our security as is the Panama zone to that of the 
United States or the Aland Islands to that of Russia. But whereas 
any annexations made by Russia, or any areas of influence she may 
create, are regarded as justified and noble; the mild preoccupation 
which we ourselves display from time to time regarding our own 
security is considered menacing and wrong. 

* * * * 


Had we desired to place a right wing Government in Power in 
Greece we could certainly have done so at any moment between the 
troubles of December, 1944, and the present day. The terror inspired 
by the violence of E.L.A.S. had obscured in Greek eyes any merits 
which E.A.M. might have possessed ; had the elections been held six 


months ago there is little doubt that the Populists or right wing 
would have obtained an authentic majority. It was the Left wing 
Pp themselves who were so anxious that the elections should be 
postponed, and even now it is nor at all certain that if elections 


are held next month there will not be a swing to the right. Jt may 
be that our policy of excluding the extremes both of the left and the 
right and our wish to support a Government of the centre was a 
mistaken policy. It may be that the liberal and centre parties did not 
possess the organisation or power to impose on the country the 
sacrifices and discipline which the economic situation demanded. It 
may be that the right-wing organisations, profiting by the weakness 
of the central government, and by the sympathy shown by the officers 
of the gendarmerie, are in certain localities exercising indefensible 
pressure on the electors. One thing alone is certain in a most 
confused situation, and it is this: Had we wished to establish a 
reactionary government in Greece we could have done so with wide 
popular approval ; the fact that we sought only to establish a liberal 
government of the left centre was based upon the belief, perhaps 
mistaken but certainly honourable, that the Greek people must be 
allowed time to recover from the shock of occupation and revolution. 
Our ideas may have been too optimistic; but they were not 


reactionary. To describe the present Greek Government as 
“ Fascist” is to abandon the meaning of words. 
* o * * 


It is useful, moreover, to compare our intervention in Greece with 
the Russian intervention in Persia. It is impossible to contend that 
the latter country, even if she were exploited by a Great Power, could 
constitute a menace to Russian security. It is difficult to resist the 
impression that the Soviet conception of security is more elastic, 
extensible and imaginative than our own. For if indeed the Russians 
desire, as some assert, to obtain control over the Caspian-Gulf railway 
and to secure access to a harbour in the vicinity of the refineries at 
Abadan, then the theory of defensive precautions is assuredly being 
pressed very far. From a friend who has this week returned from 
Persia I have obtained a somewhat gloomy view of the present situa- 
tion. The Persians believe that the British troops in the south will 
be withdrawn, as agreed, on March 2; they do not believe that the 
Russian armies in the north will simultaneously be withdrawn. They 
are well aware that Persia herself is not strong enough to resist 
Russian infiltration and they face the future with what my friend 
described as “ despairing expectancy.” They know that the Shah does 
not feel himself able to adopt an attitude of stern resistance ; they 
believe, rightly or wrongly, that the Prime Minister, Qawam-es- 
Sultaneh, who possesses large properties in the Russian zone, will 
not prove a very forcible champion of Persian independence ; and 
they are fully conscious that the Majlis contains many politicians 
who are neither respect-worthy nor courageous. They foresee, 
therefore, that the Tudeh party, which is financed and organised 
under Russian direction, will extend its activities throughout the 
central and southern provinces ; and they fear that sooner or later 
the ancient Empire of Iran will become another of the Russian 
satellites. They are delighted by Mr. Bevin’s brave words ; but they 
do not feel that words, however outspoken, will suffice to save them. 

* * * * 


There is a further, and perhaps more fundamental, distinction 
between the two forms of intervention. Even if it were true, as it is 
not, that we desired to impose on Greece a form of government 
corresponding to our own political principles, then we should be 
obliged, on the strength of those very principles, to allow the Greek 
people to change that government if and when they desired. Con- 
versely, even if it were true, as it is not true, that the majority of the 
Persian people desired to be governed by the Tudeh party, then it 
would be impossible, once that party was established in power, for 
any Opposition party to contest its supremacy. Since whereas 
under our theory the essence of democracy is that the people should 
elect the government they want, under the Russian theory democracy 
means that all neighbouring countries must accept the type of 
government which the Kremlin thinks they ought to have. Thus 
even if the two interventions were identical in intention and method, 
the effect of ours could only be transitory, whereas the effect of the 
Russian might be permanent. 
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Paintings by Eight British Artists. At the Lefévre Galleries. 
Paintings by Jack B. Yeats. At Wildenstein’s 


Tue exhibition at the Lefévre Galleries contains at least two first- 
rate pictures and at least half a dozen very good ones, and the whole 
show maintains a very high standard. Graham Sutherland’s “ Thorn 
Tree ” shows clearly that he has passed through the period of painful 
development which his last group of pictures, at the same gallery, 
displayed. It also makes it clear that he is the most important painter 
of his generation in this country and that we may look forward to 
even more exciting developments. The big “Thorn Tree” has 
tremendous intensity and a more subtle modelling of form than any 
but his best work has possessed hitherto. I must admit I am puzzled 
by his seemingly arbitrary use of small patches of orange in this 
picture. Whether these are intended to make the predominant blues 
and greens “sing” I do not know, but this nineteenth-century 
method—used frequently by both Constable and Corot—of giving 
life to greens is often an irritating trick even in the hands of those 
two masters 

The other outstanding picture is Robert Colquhoun’s “ Woman 
with a Birdcage,” which has very wisely been acquired by the Con- 
temporary Art Society. Though the other pictures he shows are good, 
the “Woman with a Birdcage” is far and away the best thing 
Colquhoun has painted, which makes it the most important picture 
produced by a contemporary artist under thirty in Great Britain 
Lucien Freud and Robert MacBryde are both exquisite craftsmen. 
The former’s “ Heron” and the latter’s “ Woman and the Trictrac 
Game” are both remarkable for their sense of paint and elegance of 
drawing. MacBryde in particular has made a considerable advance 
from his work of a year ago. The four other artists in this exhibition 
are Ben Nicholson and Julian Trevelyan—the one austere and 
sensitive, the other charming and lyrical—Francis Bacon and John 
Craxton. I must confess that I cannot make out what Bacon is 
driving at. He has passion and power, but since I do not understand 
the purposes to which he puts these qualities, I do not feel able to 
criticise his picture. John Craxton’s new work is disappointing and 
unhappily reminiscent of André Masson ; furthermore it does not 
seem to me to be sufficiently concentrated either in design or 
expression. 

Jack Yeats is Ireland’s major living artist, and his work is full of 
passionate poetry of a mysterious kind, while his execution is of 
a violence reminiscent of “Les Faures.” If you like Yeats, you 
submit to his wild vision without compromise. His best work has 
great force and a glittering fierceness of colour. “ Two Travellers ” 
and several other of the larger pictures at Wildenstein’s are of his 
best work, and they are very exciting indeed. This is a very good 
time to make the trip down Bond Street. MICHAEL AYRTON. 


THE CINEMA 


“Love Eternal.’’ At the Curzon. “The Diary of a Chamber- 
maid.’’ At the London Pavilion. “Excerpts from French 
Films.’’ Shown by the Royal Photographic Society. 


ALMOST a year ago I attended a private showing of French feature 
films produced during the period of German occupation, and recorded 
in The Spectator my opinion that the most successful of these was 
Goupi Mams Rouges and the least admirable L’Eternel Retour. The 
latter was a beautifully photographed piece of pretentious tedium, 
a bathetic modernisation of the Tristan and Isolde legend, scripted 
by Jean Cocteau ; the former was an imaginative combination of wit 
and the macabre set against a rich background of peasant life. Now 
a curious retribution has fallen upon me. Mr. Rank’s Eagle-Lion 
Distributors, having embarked upon an admirable policy of intro- 
ducing the French cinema to a wide British public, have chosen as 
the first example L’Eternel Retour whilst, to rub salt in my wound, 
I learn that Goupi Mains Rouges has been rejected. L’Eternel Retour 
appears with superimposed English titles at the Curzon (now reopen- 
ing with many attendant nostalgias of pre-war film-going) under the 
title of Love Eternal. As heavy, Teutonic and improbable as a bowl 
of sliced sausage-meat, it is charged with the eventual task of intro- 
ducing to hundreds of provincial audiences that world of insight, 
wisdom and humour which is the French cinema. 

It is odd and sad that the traditional qualities of French film- 
making should be more easily found in a slapdash Hollywood film 
called The Diary of a Chambermaid and based upon a novel of that 
name by Octave Mirbeau, a work which our grandfathers were care- 
ful not to mention in the presence of ladies. Mr. Burgess Meredith 
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has had a great deal to do with this surprising production in the 
roles of actor, writer and part-producer and Miss Paulette Goddard 
is the blonde chambermaid of the title. Mr. Meredith, Miss Goddard 
and many others of the cast speak broad American, and indeed it is 
at first puzzling to see how the film has managed to acquire what is 
undoubtedly a Gallic quality. Most of this comes no doubt from 
Mr. Jean Renoir’s direction, but I suspect also that Mr. Meredith, 
for all his extravagant capers as a mad old army veteran, has per- 
ceived that good French film-making often holds our attention by 
steering a hazardous course along the borderline between farce and 
those strange intimations of tragedy which are just across the frontiers 
of laughter. The story is of a young servant from Paris in search of 
a rich lover who takes a post with a country family and finds herself 
pursued by a madman, a tragic consumptive and a homicidal man- 
servant. The consumptive’s mother uses her to trap her son ; the 
manservant employs her as a tool in his thieving designs. The pace 
of the action is most brilliantly sustained (an American rather than 
a French contribtion) and the climax is bloody and_ horrifying. 
The Diary of a Chambermaid mav well represent for the more solemn 
student of the French cinema a joke in bad taste, but I would 
challenge him to deny that it is more representative of the best French 
films than is the blonde beastliness of Love Eternal 

Mr. K. S. Ankersmit gave last week to the Royal Photographic 
Society an interesting talk on the achievements of the French cinema 
during the occupation period, and illustrated it with a number of 
excerpts from the less well-known productions of that time. A second 
sight of the opening of Goupi Mains Rouges confirmed my earlier 
views of its quality. Much of the other work seemed to indicate a 
not unsurprising preoccupation with gloom, violence and a hopeless 
but heroic individualism. Mr. Ankersmit put forward an interesting 
theory on the comparatively slow visual tempo of French films, 
ascribing this to the tempo of the French language—“ une langue 
chantante.” I doubt whether in fact French film-makers have been 
condemned to a slow screen tempo by their native tongue. Their 
skill could overcome such an obstacle and I suspect that the slow 
tempo is often the result of deliberate choice—and not always an 


unwise one. EDGAR ANSTEY 


SLEEPING BEAUTY 


Hear the challenge ring 

From March to Spring — 

“ You dare not wake my closely-guarded bride 
Who by my side 

Sleeps in her frosted veil, 

Whose cheek is pale 

And cold as this soft-textured shroud of snow 

I wove to show 

Death could not touch her beauty nor my pride! ” 
And feel the answer run 

In the warm sun 

That brushes over every living thing— 
Triumphant Spring 

Mocks the dark threat of death ° 

With quickened breath, 

And wakes the Sleeping Beauty of the earth, 
Watches her fold 

Her thinning shroud and flash her ring of gold! 


PHOEBE HESKETH. 
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LETTERS TO 


*“ OURSELVES AND RUSSIA” 


Sir.—Mr. Philips Price’s article reads like a piece of blatant Soviet 
Communist propaganda. There is hardly ingle statement which he 
makes that could survive critical examination. His theme evidently is: 


“Let wree with Russia on everything. Give her everything she 
sks for and wants, and then we can have her friendship. If we don’t 
de this, then we are to blame if there 1s suspicion and enmity between 
us.” He starts off with the cliché that the “ interests of great States 
remain fairly constant throughout the decades.” This, of course, is not 
true whether in ancient or in modern times Maybe, of course, Mr. 
Philips Price is trying to tell us that the imperialism of Stalirt is 
exactly the same as the imperialism of Peter the Great. We are told 
the R ins have long memories. and have not forgotten our intervention 
n their civil war. Has Mr. Philips Price a long memory? Has he 
forgotten that, in violation of her pledged word, Russia made a separate 
neace with Germany and enabled her to release hundreds of thousands 


of her troops to be hurled against us in the West and so helped her 
io very nearly win the war? Without our victory Communist Russia 
could never have survived 

Avain, we are told that “since the October Revolution we have given 
them plenty of ground to be distrustful of us.” Russia has no clean 
sheet in this matter, as in the same period she has given us more than 
equal cause to be distrustful and suspicious of her. We are next informed 
that Russia has an immense problem of internal reconstruction. We 
wree, and will help as far as we can, but other countries have the 
same problem. No city in Europe is more completely destroyed than 
Warsaw Don't let us forget Russia could have saved most of this 
city, but didn’t. Again we are told that Russia has been invaded three 
times through Poland. We are not told how many times Russia has 


“ 


invaded and devastated Poland We are next told that “owing to 
faulty policy after the last war Prussian militarism got back into the 
saddl Whose faulty policy? No country has a greater responsibility 
in this matter than Russia 

It was Russia who first started to rearm Germany. It was Russia 
who gave every facility for training the new German Army It was 
R 1 who supplied arms and equipment to the Germans for experiment 
nd training It was Russia who helped to re-establish Germany’s 


imament industry. It is utter nonsense to say that French diplomacy 
tablished a cordon sanitaire round Russia. Everybody knows that 


France had only one object in view in all her alliances—namely, the 
protection of France against a powerfully rearmed Germany. Next, Mr. 
Pr savs that some Poles are anti-Russian. This may be so. _ It is, 
however, equally true that some Russians are anti-Polish. After alli, in 
view of the treatment they have received, is there any reason in the 
world why Poles should be pro-Russian? 

\’ re finally informed by Mr. Philips Price that we should “ cease 


trying to export our particular brand of Parliamentary democracy.” Note 
that this is not written by a Fascist nor by an avowed Communist 
It vritten by a Labour Member of Parliament, It is in direct contra- 
liction to everything that the British Labour Party stands for. Evidently 
we have to stand aside and see freedom destroyed everywhere in Eastern 
Europ We have to see hideous police states created. No freedom of 
the Press, no freedom for political parties, no freedom of expression, 
no right of public assembly ; only totalitarian tyranny and the con- 
centration camp, if not assassination! Not a single one of these countries, 
if they were free, would choose o¢ agree to the systems of government 
that Mr. Philips Price does not object to being imposed upon them— 
in amazing position for a member of a democratic Socialist Party. The 
people of this country want to be friends with the Russians. Some years 
wo Mr. Eden crystallised the feelings of the people of this ceuntry 
when he said: “There is in our minds no reservation when we say 
that we wish to work with the Soviet Union in the fullest and closest 
ollaboration.” That is still the policy of the British people. It is the 


policy of Mr. Bevin and~ the Labour Government. There has never 
been the slightest evidence at any time that Russia reciprocates that 
timent There should and there can be friendship and good feeling 


n the two countries, but it can only be on a mutual basis of upright 
honourable conduct.—Yours sincerely, GEORGE DALLAS. 


rathclyde,” Gt. Doddington, Norihanis. 


“ BRITAIN’S GREATEST HOUR” 


Sik,—Other readers of Professor Rappard’s article in your issue of 
February 8th must surely have felt, as I did, a tinge of shame in the 
pride evoked by the kind things he wrote about Britain. For Professor 


! to have drawn attention recently 


Rappard is by no means the only m 
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to the potential moral leadership that is Britain’s; and most of us, I 
think, have realised for some time past that this leadership is doubly 
precious, both to us and to the United Nations, now that we are “ out- 
classed in man-power and in industrial resources by our two giant Allies 
to the east and west.” The reasons for our present material poverty 
are as well known to the United Nations as is that poverty itself, and 
the present Government misses no opportunity to rub them in. It seems 
a pity, therefore, that we should not be more aware of what riches we 
have, and, having dusted them off, put them where our {friends can see 
them. I refer particularly to our recent showing in the Security Council 
of the United Nations, in the debates provoked by Russia on British policy 
in Greece and Indonesia. While I yield to none in my admiration and 
respect for Mr. Bevin’s forthright honesty (for, having at last got a 
Foreign Secretary, we may even get a foreign policy), I suggest that 
more good would have been done all round by a different approach to 
the demand for commissions. Could not Britain have demonstrated more 
forcibly than ever her moral and political leadership by a greater display 
of patience and a more sustained control of temper in the face of what 
were clearly conscious acts of provocation? 

Russia will not stop being tiresome on occasions simply because a 
strong man has spoken strong words in defence of Britain's honour. She 
will continue unti! she is convinced that she can trust someone. For at 
present she trusts no one, an attitude that is as understandable as it is 
regrettable. But she must be convinced, if U.N.O. is to succeed, and I 
suggest that Britain can do it. Let us, by all means, demolish publicly 
the specious arguments that would prove white black ; but let us at the 
same time be big enough to welcome and support commissions going 
inywhere that Russia wants. When their findings merely underline the 
facts already presented to the Security Council, then everyone will be 
happier and one more nail will have been driven into the coffin of 
suspicion. Russia is suspicious, and with good reason, of the traditions 
of European diplomacy. She is intensely aware of her newly appreciated 
responsibilities in world affairs, and she cannot be bullied. These three 
factors must make for further difficulties in U.N.O. if we do not encourage 
suspicion to wither of its own accord, rather than flourish with pruning 
Yours faithfully, ANTONY TASKER 

20 Queen’s Gate Place Mews, S.W.7 


MUSLIM LEAGUE AND INDIA 


Sir,—It is understood that, barring a sudden change in plans, India 
will have a cleat indication of the British Government’s intentions with 
regard to the Indian constitutional problems by the end of February. 
Lord Wavell’s recent speech in the Central Assembly, we are told, was 
the “opening move” in a series of developments of the most profound 
significance for India. The Viceroy in his speech put forward the same 
old idea of an “interim Government,” the same foredoomed method 
of one constitution-making Body or Convention, as if between the 
summer of 1945 and the spring of 1946 some magic wand had changed 
fundamental principles and reconciled irreconcilables. It is futile to 
ignore the fact that the Muslim League 1s giving wonderful evidence 
of its power both among the classes and the masses, and is making 
democratic history by scoring almost 100 per cent. success in the all- 
India Central and Provincial elections. Considering the position in 1937, 
this wholesale rallying of the Muslim nation behind the Muslim League, 
this mighty upsurge of national consciousness, may truly be called 
magical 

Lord Wavell and the British Government must think again. The 
interim-Government idea will not work unless the principle of a division 
of idea has been tackled first. Mr. Jinnah has made it perfectly 
clear that: . 

“For the implementing of the principle of dividing India by 
creating two autonomous and sovereign States and drafting two 
separate constitutions for them, not one but two Constitution-making 
bodies are required. It is, however, reasonable that after, and only 
ifter, the principle of division has been accepted, several questions 
arising out of such division may need joint discussion before the two 
separate Constitution-making bodies get to work. For that the 
League is willing and prepared. After, and again only after, the 
principle of division has been accepted, it may be necessary to bring 
into being a sort of caretaker Government to administer the country 
in the light of the decision to divide. The Muslim League will not 
be averse to joining such a Government for a stipulated period on 
suitable conditions, because that Government will not be an Akhand 
Hind Government, the Akhand idea having been previously given 
a decent burial.” 
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thousands of Malays converged from all dirgctions on Alor Star, the 
capital of Kedah, on the morning of February 3rd with the intention of 
conveying to Major-General Hone, Chief Civil Affairs Officer, their 


ir 





] 


ntipathy to the White Paper policy. At 3 p.m. the crowd learnt with 
disappointment that he hac changed his mind and would not 


ppea 
Inste id I ut.-Colonel Somerville addressed the assembly, observing 


“The Malays I once knew were not like these—they were gentle and 





quiet Comments heard in reply were: “ We had our State and freedom 
then—but now, oh God!—what have we? ” and “ Are we expected to sit 
quiet when we see a man removing under our very noses all that we 
treasured dearly? ~ 


ng of the term “ Malayan” for use in reference to people 
and movement in Malaya with which Malays have no association is also 
much resented by them; they see in it an attempt to suggest that the 
Malays as a nation do not exist, and that aliens of other races are equally 
entitled to claim the country as their own. How many who heard 
B.B.C. recently refer to a strike of Malayan Communists can have rea 
that the latter were all Chinese?—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Grove Mount, Ramsay, Isle of Man E. LaM. STOWELI 


“NATIONALISED INDUSTRY ” 


Strr.—In his article on “Nationalised Industry,” in your issue of 
February 8th, Geoffrey Cooper, M.P., says: 

‘he Post Office leaves much to be desired in the standard of 
its service to the public, Its own employees, through the Union of 
Post Office Workers, are even at this moment voicing loudly ther 
proval of the system by which the Post Office is run.” 
us in this context, Mr Cooper has, perhaps unintentionally, 


), 
ne 














§ i mpression that we, as a Union, are parties to his criticism of 
the Post Office. This is not, in fact, the case. We are well aware of the 


es of the service, but we are also aware that those deficiencies 


deficiencie 
re the result of the unstinting sacrifice of personnel and materia] made 
by the Post Office during the war years. 

The shortage of manpower and equipment still persists. Telephone 
nes are still held by the fighting services, and no priority has been given 
1 of Post Office staff from the Forces. It will be some time 
Post Office can reasonably be expected to get back t 
Knowing these things, we have no desire to be 








emeciency 


























ssociate ) criticism of the service from whatever quarter it may come 
Wh h to see changed is the administrative set-up. We beleve 
hat because of t long experience of Post Office matters through thei 
parucip n Whitleyism the workers ought to have a more responsibie 
place in the uistration of the Post Office, and to that end we ars 
advocating the establishment of a joint council on which the staff, t gt 
heir trade union representatives, would have equal executive stat h 
he offic de. In this connection we wholeheartedly endorse M 
soper’s plea for the spreading of responsibility and the establishment of 
econon well as political democracy.—Yours faithfully, 
C. J. GEDDEsS, 
General Secretary, Union of Post Office Workers 
U.P.W. House, Crescent Lane, Clapham Common, S,W. 4. 
Sirn.—In your 1¢ of February 8th, Mr. Geoffrey Cooper, M.P 
vu the following statement: “Will public ownership succeed 
private enterprise has failed in the coal, iron and steel, road and r nc 
r transport, 2 and electricity undertakings? ” This statemen r 
t even industries. In all cases the statement is untrue. All these 
ndustric re more successful in the service they render and the price 
they charge than the nationalised telegraph and telephone services. Tt 
eing so. the rest of the article does not matter.—Yours faithful 
45 Abbey House, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. HERBERT G. WILL! 
THE TYROL REVISITED 
Sur,—Ur recently in Italy, may I be allowed to point out a fe 
re ng to South Tyrol which seem to have been overlooked in Sir George 
Frankenstein’s arucle? 
The i development | rought about by Italian capil r 
wour in Alto Adige entirely overshadows the former economy of 
eye ed or mited agricultural resources. Electric power ant 
' . Alto Adige equal to 2,000,000 ton: of coal, which N 
otherwis ¢ to be imported. Plants under construction or piann¢ 
. yield power equal to another 700,000 tons. Ninety per cent. of 
<W d for industries and transport requirements. Aluminiut 
‘ ounts to 32 per cent., fertilisers to 20 per cent. and meg 
< © 100 per cent, of the Italian production The whole econor 
of egion 3 nked to Italy nd not to Austria, from whom the r 
cj ed by the wall of the watershed 
(b) 1 Brenner P frontiel he only one to offer adequate protecuot 
© lialy from the nort lhree main lines of invasion run down from 
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the watershed cor on the Bolzano basin, whence a fan of valleys 

















opens toward the plain. No invasion has ever been launched 
across the Brenner northwards. It has always been, until very recent 
times, the other way round 
(c) The S< Tvrolear were not “forced” in 1939 to opt for Ge 
many. Sixty-nine thousand opted for Italy, and have incurred no harm 
ost South Tyroleans were, and are, strongly pro-Naz 
nber of optants for Germany, at a time when Italy w: 
still neutral, signifies a plebiscite in favour of Hitler’s war rhi 
allegiance continued even after the proclamation of an independent 
Austria by the Allies and after Italy’s arn ce nearly two years before 
the end of the war. No k han nine ge S.S. un were formed 
the German occupation among South Tyroleans at time when it would 
have bees obvious thing for “ Austrian irredentists” to fight or 
the side of the Italian partisans against the common enemy. ° 
fought fanatically until the very end of the war, mostly on tal 
front and against the Italian partisans, as, for instance, the Bolzet 
Batt ; Rome, whose cruelty in torturing partisans very well 


sh to be on the best 
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terms with Austria, but they not 
towards Austria. It is 
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Germ whose rights 
asenies Of appropriate measure 
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administrative autonomy 
e) It is to be proved German aggressiveness is dead for ever. 





new Austria not to attempt to obtain 
of the Northern door to Italy 
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be wiser 


S possession contro: 


inean, and thereby become even more desirable a prey 
German nationalism?—Yours sincerely, 
VINCENZO CECCHINI, 
London correspondent for I] Popolo, Rome. 


Gardens, S.W. 5 


*“ PROSPECTS IN SPAIN” 
1: Is situation in Spain to 
Madariaga on Spanish affairs? 
with an Associated 
racial trouble in Spain. The 
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In the i ts of true freedom, the 
what Gene Franco understands by 
it from what is understood by English- 
‘. 2 Bill of Right Fuero de kk 
4 . = r€ eI ufb rs ] re v 4 
of Ron K n 
ent Order was issued which began as 
6 of the Bill of Rights for Spaniards 
ber V« | cu 1OW estadll ec queda establecida lor 
dissident c che I he whc of Nati territory, provided that 
SeIViC ele de buildings with no public manifestation.” This 
me Clic 1 « eve n exle yT the building is 
place pc r€ d. No propaganc lowed, and I understand 
that ulation of the Scriptures by the British and Foreign Bible 
Soc < dder The publication of the above order was taken 
advar ) K 0 Protestant ( ches, nine-tenths of whos¢« 
ducing peen cCiosec < 23 We ear of some that have been 
reopened for worship, but w so hear of number that have not yet 
beer d t& elr OW S| < peated applcations In a few 
c British prope nd s plomat protests have beet 
gr m, Sir, y« H. M. Goocu 
Crene SE ¢ World’s Ev ngelical Alliance 
I Plac Rus é »S jlare Ww [ 
SARAWAK’S HISTORY 
Sir.—M I, an old friend and admurer of Britain and the Empire 
ntruc \ wi ve page upon the subject of Sarawakr 
For n for man c cast All mghts of helpless nation 
au 0 Or 0 er! 1 \ % Colon peor les and the 
a seme! mo Ol prove themselv« capabdic 
ol 0 | we be f Eng d reverses the proce Ow 
mere convel e of the Color Uthce or for the sake of othe 
revenu l 19y3aa (_Zecnosiovak seemed ct M 
Char rv f “ px nt compared with “ peace 
our cA 0 OnK or prestig B minority -natic 
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wound could open I was in a small country when it happened; I 
speak from observation then—and now Sarawak is far away and 
inimportant in the commen vutlcok though it is a well-known world 
to mining no ung but self-interest in be adduced = fer 
nnexation, for é e to govern themselves by those concerned has 
been proved Ihe friends of Britain who have steadily argued he: 
olor enlightenment and honour will be silenced forever if tw 
nnexation proceeds, contrary to all equity, and hout so much as the 
ap} nt of an impartial commission to inve ite fairly and fully 
pinion and the facts pro and con both here and in Sarawak.—I am 
Sir, you faithfully An AMERICAN 
here h never been a shred of self-government in Sarawak Even 
the Constitution of 1941, whose operation was frustrated by the Japanese 
invasion, left all the power in the hands of the Rajah’s nominees. Sarawak 
has always been a pure autocracy.—ED., Spectator.] 
EMPLOYMENT AND DEMOBILISATION 
Sik In the course of a statement in the House of Commons on 
January 24th, Mr. Ness Edwards gave this assurance: “So far as my 
Right Hon. Friend the Minister of Labour is concerned, he is net 


worried about the bogey of unemployment—not worried at all We 
can do with all the men we can get as quickly as we can get them.” A 
couple of weeks ago the Air Ministry, in a circular letter in answer to 
the_report of troubles in different air stations, gave the following ex 
planation concerning speed of demobilisation: “A _ free-for-all 
regardless of national commitments, the capacity of industry to absorb 
the men, or the capacity to bring men home would be administratively 
easy, but would result in complete chaos.” I think few people would 
question that the first and third obstacles mentioned by the Air Ministry 
are legitimate, but how about “the capacity of industry to absorb the 
men”? An majority of those in the impatient 
to be demobilised as soon as reasonably possible ; for their sake I hope 
that the caken by Mr. Ness Edwards, and not that suggested 
by the Air Ministry, is the official one. It would be a have 
Statement from Government that 
down the rate of demobilisation except considerations of 
uilable transport.—Yours, & 


N.W. 6. ) H 
EMPLOYERS 
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comfort to 
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RUSSIA AND THE LABOUR PARTY 
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country. Insurance is a contract which people enter into voluntarily in 
proportion to their fear of poverty or monetary loss; but however much 
the Government may feel that such a fear és justified while it continues in 
power, it has no right to misuse the law to impose such a contract upon 


unwilling people. The right to contract out is fundamental to the 
preservation of liberty. 
It should be noted that under Clause § those who, having £75 a 


year or less, cannot possibly afford the contributions, are to be allowed 
exemption (1.€., to contract out and lose benefits), which disposes entirely 
of the contention that no exemption can be allowed because we must all 
bear the burdens of the needy! Freedom from want, indeed! I should 
also like the Minister to explain how incomes from 30s, a week upwards 
can pay 4s 7d. (§s. 9d. from the self-employed), and how fining people 
£10 for the first failure to comply and £10 for each day of a 
offence regulations will promote freedom from want. It 
should not be forgotten that the Beveridge R« port was pressed upon the 
public mind by Government propaganda as a war measure supposed to 
morale ; and that, by arrangement between the parties to the 


sec ynd 


igainst any 


stimulate 


Coalition, no opportunity was given of returning a Government not 
pledged to Compulsory Insurance at the General Election. In_ these 
circumstances the right to contract out (whether by total exemption ot 


by refund of all payments) cannot justiy be denied. It is not too late to 
raise it on the Committee Stage; but if our docile Parliament permits 
its infringement, they must be given no peace until it is re-established 
and the offending legislation repealed.—Yours faithfully, C. G. Dopss 


21 Hampstead Hill Gardens, N.W. 3 
PARCELS FROM AMERICA 


Sir,—A friend in California has sent me a clipping from the Los Angeles 
Times. It is a letter from Hampton-on-Thames referring to alleged thefts 
in the British Post Office of parcels letters from America 
Here : “A parcel iulways reaches 
the let the parcel contain food or something not 
to duty the British Post Office in the 


Li In our case six parcels out 


and registered 
is ONe Passage carrying a high duty value 
iddressee. But let i subject 
or pure tax, and it will leave 
of a thief 75 per cent. of time! 
of seven failed to arrive.” A charge of this extraordinary kind should, 
been laid the Postmaster-General in London 
sent to a daily paper of large circul 
lifornias Th: direct experience, I should guess, of many 
in Britain provides a sufficient answer. During the 
\ my household from the 
United States, Canada and Australia. a scrap of evidence 
to show that one of them has been stolen or tampered with.—Faithfully 


S. K. RATCLIFFI 


} e 
1se 
iwers ihe 


of course, have before 


Instead, it is ition and wide influence 
Southern ( 
thousands of people 
ears of scarcity parcels have been addressed 


here is not 





yours 
Whiteleaf, Princes Risborough 
ITS OR THEIRS? 
Sir,—On ‘page 169 of your current issue you state that the term United 
Nations, representing a single organisation, is properly referred to in the 
n¢ and not in the plural. At the bottom of your last page I find, 
Published by THe Spectator, Ltp., at their offices.” Is The Spectator 
plural organisation than the United Nations or is it possible 
here is some inconsistency in the two statements?—I am, Sir, 
faithfully, JOHN MURRAY 
su Albemarle Street, W. 1. 
[Zouché. But it shall never happen again.—Ep., Spectator.] 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


GREAT country houses which have proved too expensive for the success 
of the so-called feudal ‘lords are going begging in many pan 
A new use has been found for one of them, the beautiful Westhy 
House at Barford in Warwickshire. It is to become a residenty 
university, where some fifty men and women, drawn equally from tom 
and country, may enjoy a few months’ study of humane letters. It gy 
bear some likeness to the Folk Schools that flourish in Scandinavia, gy 
bring together workers in industry and husbandry.  Birmingh 
University and the Carnegie Trust are beneficently concerned in th 
more or less new experiment, which has been urged strongly for a long 
while by one of the very best of the county papers, The Warwickshin 
Journal, which is the official organ of the Warwickshire Rural Communiy 
Council. Its like ought to be found in all shires. Such a paper isa 
great aid to the ideal of local self-sufficiency, most hopefully promoted }y 
the admirable Village Produce Association, which itself ought to have: 
more elaborate journal 


Jealous Roses 


Among light, some might say light-headed, articles in the same jour 


is a well-documented theory that roses and some other flowers ar 
capable of jealousy! A _ yellow rose planted near a yellow rose with 
red stripes, much admired by visitors, gradually itself developed re 


stripes, and various experiments indicated that this was a not uncommon 
endeavour among the less salient blooms. Well, Wordsworth was brave 
enough to say of plants 


“And I 
hat 


must think, do all I can, 
there was pleasure there.” 
And if pleasure, why net less agreeable feelings? More seriously, such 
changes are possible. The colour of affected by the nature 
The morning sun, for example, was shown, in one experi- 
ment, to much more potent influence on than 
and it would be possible that a particular sort of light, in a 
1 similarity of colour. But jealousy 


flowers is 
of the light 
exercise a colour 
ance 


SuNS ; 
with a particular soil, might produce 





Flood-Victims 


Midlands 
years In 
drowned ; 


one effect 


where the 


h id 
hollows 


Flood-waters heavy lands in the have 
which may lessen fertility several 
water stood every single worm has been these “ earth- 
eels,” so greatly detested on lawns and greens, are exceedingly useful 
both as aerators and fertilisers. It has been found, for example, on 
reclaimed land along the Wash that the soil does not do itself full justice 
till it becomes colonised by worms. One of the objections to the presence 
of many worms, very obvious at the present date, is that they attract 
moles, which, since worm-poison became unprocurable, have reduced 
some greens and fairways to the state of ploughed fields. Moles have, 
I think, multiplied in most places during the war, in spite of the very 


high value of their skins, for which dealers advertise with very little effect 


on 
for 


and 


Winterers 


The general openness of the winter, which has saved the Continent 
from disaster, has been a godsend to the birds. The most vulnerable 
and sensitive perhaps are the smallest, the long-tailed tits, or bottle-tits, 
so called most unkindly from the shape of their lovely nests. They are 
to be seen in rare numbers. Some observers, I notice, are reviving 
the assertion that they are unique in having no song. What, then, is 4 
song? These tits, especially when going about in family parties m 
autumn, make happy little whispered noises, which serve for song, at 
least in the ears of those who do not hold that song is only a war-<ry 
or an amatory lyric. It is perhaps possible that the note, like the bat’s 
cry, is too high for most human ears 


In My Garden 


The popularity of that rather queer vegetable, the potato-onion, seems 


in “ Home 



























to be on the increase. its virtues are preached, for example, 
and County,” the wise little periodical of the Women’s Institutes. It is 
I think, rather better than the shallot, which it resembles, and ha 
the advantage that it is very easy to grow in any soil and can be starte 
in February. A queerer vegetable, for which I nurse a fancy, chiefly 
because of its queerness, is the tree-onion, which also gives the mimmun 
of trouble to the cultivator. Among the few little willows round the bird 
bath, Daphnoides surpassed others in the earliness and fullness of it 
W. BeacH THOMAS 
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It may seem 
extravagant and 
even eccentric to 
attach the much-used 
term Personality to 
such a very mundane 
thing as CONTRACTORS 
PLANT. In this instance it 
is not quite so far-fetched 
as it looks. 

Without those basic quali- 
ties of strength which go 
to the making of every 
WINGET product, great 
and small, the difference 
between one machine and 
thenext might be so small as 
to make the manufacture of 
our Plant quite superfluous 
In this old and well-tried 
country we have come to 
demand, something more 
than average performance 
and humdrum efficiency in 














what we buy and live by. 
That mysterious something 
is what we call Personality 
and what Is part of the price 
of everything we make at 
Rochester 
WINGET will thus continue 
to occupy a very special 
place in the consideration 
of those who aim to do 
their ucmost to assist In the 
reconstruction of Britain. 


WINGET Ltd 
of 


ROCHESTER 


KENT, ENGLAND 
Tel. Strood 7276 


General Engineers and Construction Equipment Manufacturers 


Specialists 





» all types of Up-to-date Concrete Machinery 
and Placing Machinery 
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Defore the issue of Ministry permits 


ended so many permit holders had 


specified a Rover car that all Rover 


models were booked for some time 


ahead. The Rover Company is doing 


its utmost to overtake this demand 


without modifying its high standards 


of materials and workmanship. 


ROVER 


Chi of ritain ‘ ~ Ca 


The Rover Company Ltd., 


Solihull, Birmingham ; and Devonshire House, London. 
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THE FINEST CAR OF ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD 


Purchase Tax £149 *7°3 
P.T. £159 * 1° 8) 


1} litre Saloon £535. 
(Special Equipment Model £570. 
Purchase Tax £193°16°1 


0°7 


2% litre Saloon £695. 
3} litre Saloon £775. Purchase Tax £216 ° 
% Every Jaguar is a full S-seater de luxe car of 
high performance. Many detailed improvements 
have been incorporated and each model is still 


the finest value obtainable. 


JAGUAR CARS LIMITED, COVENTRY (Previously S.S. Cars Limited) 











Present help... 


The R.A.F. Benevolent Fund never 
stands upon the order of its helping 
but helps promptly, wisely, unfailingly. 
It helps the dependants of airmen who 
have given their lives, relieves the 
injured of anxiety, helps their families, 
helps the schooling of the children, 
goes on helping. 

This call for help remains insistent. 
Only with your support can the Fund’s 
good work be worthily continued. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


Please send your donations to Lorp RIVERDALE, Cha 
or BertraM T. RuMBLE, Hon. Secretary, 
R.A.F. Benevolent Fund, 1 Sloane Street, Lon don, S.W.1. 


i7man, 
Appeals Committee, 


t Fund. 














a and P. -O. payable to R.A.F, Benevoler 
( ered under War Charitie Act, 1940 


























BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Robert Moffat’s Last Journeys 


The Matabele Journals of Robert Moffat, 1829-1860. Volume Two. 
Edited by J. P. R. Wallis. (Chatto and Windus. 30s.) 


In 1857 the directors of the London Missionary Society decided 
that a new mission should be started in the Matabele country on 
the Zambesi, and that one man alone in their service could be en- 
trusted with the pioneer labour. This was Robert Moffat, father-in- 
law of Livingstone, whose record of thirty years in Bechuanaland 
was a shining example of Scottish devotion and administrative 
ability. Moffat did not agree with the plan. He knew the Matabele, 
whom he condemned as the most degraded of African tribes, and 
being past 60 he felt himself too old. But, faithful as ever to duty, 
he obeyed. He had already made three journeys from the Kuruman 
north to Inyati beyond Buluwayo, as recorded in the volume of 
journal-letters published last year, and he made two more. They 
provide the equally interesting material of Volume Two. 

The central figure of the whole picture is Moselekatse, the Mata- 
bele king. Moffat knew him thoroughly. He could maaage him 
and never failed to talk straight. His business on these last two 
journeys was to open a path for two young missionaries. Strangers 
appearing abruptly, he knew, would be roughly handled. The 
Matabele were always excitedly curious about Moffat himself. His 
fame overspread an immense region. The chief flattered him and 
lied without limit, while trusting him altogether. He remained an 
impenetrable heathen, a savage, it would seem, without a redeeming 
trait. Moffat, however, was able to keep his temper and show 
restraint amid revolting barbarities. He marvelled at the king’s 
absolute power and the adoration of the people, while evidently him- 
self regarding him as a man of ability. When he saw the royal 
head shaved, he thought the bumps revealed a better brain than his 
own. Moffat, absorbed in practical matters, had hardly a gleam of 
interest in tribal beliefs and customs. He noted, for example, that 
polygamy did not result in many children, yet he did not inquire 
into the singular decrees which kept a large percentage of the Mata- 
bele in nominal celibacy. Moselekatse would have ten wives in 
attendance, while keeping a similar group at every centre of his 
kingdom. Moffat was allowed to bleed the wives, all specimens of 
awful obesity, and he describes some ludicrous scenes. They 
followed their lord in soaking beer. He had become a mountain 
of fat, caring only for food, drink and sleep. Food, by the way, seems 
to have been abundant along the route, Moffat having been wonder- 
fully furnished by his wife and daughter, tea and coffee being prime 
necessities for him. 

“ Much as I have been among the Matabele,” Moffat writes, “I 
do feel disgusted with both male and female attire.” The king at 
times would praise Moffat’s rig, particularly when he was in shirt- 
sleeves: “Men in clothes,” he said, “looked always very fine.” 
Moffat replied that he was right, and women, if he saw them so, 
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looked still finer. “This provoked more than smiles from hi 
attendant ladies, whose dress, or no-dress, would frighten our English 
butterflies out of their wits.” 

When entering upon his fourth journey, Moffat was correcting 
the proofs of his translation of the Bible into Sechuana, and com. 
posing hymns for the services held in that tongue. He did not learn 
the Matabele language, but does not seem to have been hampered 
in dealing with them. He dwells continually upon their debased 
condition, contrasting them, no doubt justly, with his beloved 
Bechuana folk. One of his few comments upon their habits is to 
the effect that they never changed ; “ everything is of an artistical 
character,” by which he means that they simply obeyed instinct and 
tradition. He tried to insist that the women should be allowed to 
attend his services ; their condition being pitiable in the extreme. He 
learned that suicide was frequent among them; and no wonder 
They could not understand when he tells them that his one wife was 
far away to the south and his children were all scattered. Moffat was 
not a little harassed by the Boers, finding them to be “ out-and-our 
opposers of missions.” He disliked their ways in trade, and sus- 
pected them in all directions. He appears to have been without hope 
of the Zambesi country when he left in 1860, bidding a last farewell 
to Moselekatse, who lives in these journals like a genuine character 
of fiction. It is strange all along to recognise that among “ the 
greatest savages in South Africa” Moffat was, through an interpreter, 
preaching Scottish sermons full of doctrine. Yet how positive and 
creative a benefaotor of the African people! S. K. RaAtcuirre. 


Home to India 


Home to India. Santha Rama Rau. 


Miss SANTHA RAMA RAU, daughter of a distinguished Indian official, 
was sent to school in England at the age of six, and returned to India 
ten years later, a typically English girl in her outlook on life. Her 
book is a singularly vivid and charming account of her rediscovery 
of her native land, as seen through the eyes of an intelligent observer 
with a keen sense of humour. 

Santha’s first contact with the real India was provided by her 
grandmother, an. orthodox Brahmin lady of the old school, who rose 
at dawn, performed the daily ritual to the household gods, and ruled 
her household with a rod of iron. She had married at the age of 
nine, and regarded her granddaughter, already sixteen and not even 
betrothed, with grave disapproval. Santha had to learn that there 
were some things which, in good Indian society, were simply not 
done. She had asked a boy friend to tea, and they had the meal, in 
icy solitude, on the front verandah, for grandmother did not receive 
Englishmen into her house. But the really appalling thing was that 
she had accepted a dinner engagement with him! As her mother 
explained, if you go out alone with a young man, and the family 
knows about it, you’re as good as married to him. And so John 
faded out. 

At Delhi, where Santha went to stay with her uncle Shivan, editor 
of an important Indian paper, and his Viennese wife Kitty, society 
was much more cosmopolitan. There were Viceregal parties and recep- 
tions, tennis and bathing. The atmosphere was surcharged with 
politics, for politics to India is what the weather is to the English, the 
one inexhaustible topic of conversation. Santha had come out to India 
with the usual nebulous English attitude. She loved, and thought 
she understood, the British people ; now: she began to realise that 
there was another side to the question. On the railway platform 
was a seat marked: “ For Europeans Only” ; she remembered: that 
John had been unable to take her to the Bombay Yacht Club. There 
were political meetings which it was imprudent to attend ; acquaint- 
ances from time to time were arrested for participation in Civil 
Disobedience. When her friend Andy talked about democracy, or 
“the things we are fighting for,” she began to find herself asking just 
what he thought we were fighting for. 

But Santha soon found that even this was not the whole of India. 
Behind the wall of Kitty’s house was another life. You walked out 
of the garden into a foreign country, which made her regard with 
bitterness and even scorn the Western visitors she met at Kitty’s 
house. Here were whole families living on the sidewalks, collecting 
what scraps they could find in the garbage tins. She and her sister 
made an excursion to one of the poorest food bazaars in order to find 
out the most that could be bought for a pice, the equivalent of an 
English halfpenny, which was the total sum that such a family spends 
onameal. It was a large chapati, or wheaten cake, and a single onion. 

It is impossible here to give more than a sketch of Santha’s 


‘Gollancz. 6s.) 


experiences—her meeting with Sarojini Naidu, the poetess, and her 
glimpses of Nehru, Gandhi, and the other stars of the political 
firmament. 


She paid a visit to Rabindranath Tagore at Shanti 
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OPPENHEIMER SERIES 
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This Series is comprised of hitherto unprinted re- 
cords of the early history of South Africa, selected 
from documents in the Government Archives, 
Salisbury, and edited by Professor J. P. R. Wallis. 


The first title, THE MATEBELE JOURNALS 
OF ROBERT MOFFAT 1829-1860 (in 2 vols., 
both now available), was described in The Spectator 
as ‘an amazing record—direct and continuously 
interesting’. It contains an illuminating survey of 
an obscure phase of Southern Rhodesian history 
and Moffat’s relationship with the Matabele chief 
provides an absorbing psychological study. 


THE MATEBELE MISSION 1858-1865 (in 
1 vol., ready Feb. 26th) is the second publication 
in the Series. It includes revealing new material 
about Livingstone and gives a vivid picture of life 
among the Matabele. 


Royal 8vo. Illustrated. Bound buckram. 30s. net per vol, 
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The Cross and the Arrow 

ALBERT MALTZ 
A powerful novel centring round an act of sabotage in an 
obscure German village. Though set in war-time Germany, 
this is much more than a war novel. In the search for the 
reasons why an apparently exemplary factory worker turned 
traitor, his whole life and social background are gradually 
revealed, as also are those of his associates and his superiors, 
and the story develops into a moving psychological study 
of the forces responsible for the evil man commits. 
Book Society Recommendation 9s 6d net 


Vols. I, Il 
JAMES AGATE 


A selection, chosen by the author, from the first six volumes 
of his famous autobiography. Volume I covers the years 
1932-38, volume II the years 1939-43. 8s 6d net each 


A Shorter Ego 


The Twentieth-century Drama 
LYNTON HUDSON 


A concise and handy introduction to the English stage of 
the last four decades, illustrated with extensive extracts 
from contemporary plays. 5s net 
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TALK OF THE 
DEVIL 





Denis de Rougemont 


‘* A grim and devilishly clever analysis of the Devil, 
pleasant and unpleasant, that may be in all of us.’’—The 
Star, 8s. 6d. net 
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Archbishop Temple’s Book for Lent, 1946 


THE TRINITY & CHRISTIAN 
DEVOTION y 
Charles W. Lowry, M.A., Ph.D. 


This is the last of a series of Lent Books arranged and 
edited by the late Archbishop Temple, and its readers will 
») find it a real contribution to the understanding of the 
» Christian religion. 5 
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by ALFRED DODD 


Author of “‘The Marriage of Elizabeth Tudor.” 


CLOSE inquiry into the circumstances sur- 
rounding the sensational fall of Francis Bacon 
when, as Lord Chanceller of England, he was 
indicted on charges of bribery and corruption. 
Searching .enquiry has revealed evidence 
which suggests he was the victim of a 
deliberate plot. This latest of Alfred Dodd’s 
books adds a new link in the chain of evidence 
concerning the Bacon who wrote Shake- 
speare’s works and was a son of Queen 


Elizabeth. 


Illustrated 21/; (Postage 7d.) 
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Niketan, where she received a characteristic lecture from the sage 
on the futility of trying to learn from the West. She had an adven- 
turous excursion by pony in the mountain passes of Kashmir. 

We take leave of Miss Rama Rau on the point of setting out to 
America in order to’profit by Mrs. Naidu’s advice to study at first 
hand “the mechanics of democracy” for the benefit of her fellow- 
countrymen. Meanwhile she has given us, with rare sincerity, an 
insight into the mind of young India, in whose hands the future 
destinies of the country will lie. H. G. RAWLINSON. 


Soviet Economics 


The Development of the Soviet Economic System. By Alexander 

Baykov. (Cambridge University Press. 30s.) 
Tue sheer mass of the literature on the Soviet economic system 
is perhaps partly to blame for the widespread ignorance of the 
subject which still exists. Such abundance is apt to be over- 
whelming. It is hardly conceivable that so many books could have 
been written about parallel developments since 1917 in other 
countries—in the United Kingdom for instance. Even allowing 
for the vast area of the U.S.S.R. and for difficulty of documenting 
a revolution there still seems to be too much to read and the 
amount of new information still seems to be small in relation to 
the mass of books. Consequently the appearance of yet another 
big volume is liable to discourage the reader. But there are more 
reasons than one for refusing to be discouraged in this instance. 
In the first place, Dr. Baykov’s book is the fifth of the distinguished 
series, published under the auspices of the National Institute of 
Social and Economic Research, which began with Professor 
Bowley’s Studies in the National Income, 1924-1938. In the second 
place, it is based entirely on original Russian sources and embodies 
the work of twenty-five years carried out on these documents, first 
in Prague and later in the University of Birmingham. In the third 
place, it is remarkably free from partisan bias either for or against 
the Soviet régime. 

Dr. Baykov’s study is in the form of a history. He divides the 
period 1917-1939 into the usual four stages: (1) Transition and 
War Communism, 1917-21; (2) Restoration and Preparation for 
Reconstruction, 1921-29; (3) Industrialisation and Collectivisation 
with Rationing, 1924-34 ; and (4) Social and Economic Improvement 
from 1934 to the outbreak of war. These stages are discussed 
separately and successively under the sub-headings of industry, 
agriculture, internal and external trade, public finance and money, 
labour and general planning. It is thus possible to get a picture 
of each phase in turn. Each picture necessarily has a statistical 
framework, but it is a relief to find that it is as unobstrusive and 
yet firmly knit as a good framework should be. The ill-digested 
hotch-potch of figures, relevant and irrelevant, which is such a 
distressing feature of so many works on Russia—particularly pro- 
pagandist works—is not present here. Dr. Baykov does not suffer 
from the delusion that a column of mixed figures can supply the 
emotional stimulus of lyric poetry. Figures are a support to the 
text and a machine is a machine—not a symphony of the proletariat. 

Much damage has been done to the study of the economic 
development of Soviet Russia by the twin assumptions that very 
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little research material ever came out of the U.S.S.R. and that 
Russian statistics are unreliable. Dr. Baykov’s work will help tp 
correct these assumptions. His list of sources, all of them Russian, 
is impressive. Moreover, he is convinced that Russian Statisticg 
are no worse than those of other countries as an_ indication of 
economic trends. A cynic might take this to be a rather back. 
handed compliment, but cynicism about statistics is as common g 
ignorance of them and may perhaps be dispensed with for once 
General knowledge about Russia is not so common that any source 
can be ignored, least of all sources which show every sign of 
authenticity. 

A great deal can be learned from this book and learned rather 
less painfully than from many earlier works covering the sam 
ground. In particular, the reader is enabled to judge how much 
of the Russian economic advance between 1917 and 1939 was cle 
progress and how much was recovery to the position of 1913. 
Simplification has clearly helped to made the swry readable, but 
there is no internal evidence that it has lessened its reliability. 
What the more pertinaceous British students will now seek is ap 
external check. Why are all the sources to which Dr. Baykoy 
had access in Prague not freely available here? Presumably one 
of the reasons is that they require a knowledge of the Russian 
language. It is a sobering thought that we shall never have a 
really reliable knowledge of the U.S.S.R. until we are at least as 
willing to learn Russian as we are to learn German and French. 
But perhaps some part of Russia’s growing resources may be 
devoted to meeting us half way, through the translation of at least 
major works and basic figures into English. Friendship with Russia 
requires concessions on both sides, and if knowledge does not 
provide a basis for friendship it is difficult to see what will. 

WALTER TAPLIN. 


A Tale of a Fish 


The Swift Trout. By H. E. Towner Coston. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 


Tuis is the -re-issue (revised) of a book originally published, in 1938, 
as Speckled Nomads. I missed it then, but fortune has now happily 
made amends. Let me say at once, I am no angler but a plain 
countryman. My delight in this book has therefore been entirely 
non-professional. It is as if my country eyes had been opened more 
widely, my range unexpectedly increased ; I shall never look over 
a bridge again, or amble by a stream, in quite the same way. For 
riow, thanks to Mr. Coston, I know a little more exactly the kind 
of life that goes on in that other, stranger element. He has made 
me water-minded, fish-minded. 

That is something even the incomparable Izaak never succeeded 
in doing. But then he was first, last and all the time an angler, 
whereas Mr. Coston—will anglers please forgive me?—is that and 
something else. His knowledge of the brown trout is such that | 
venture to think he could have taught even Walton a thing or two. 
At any rate, here, in this story of Far, the trout of the Silver River 
(ia other words, the Itchen) is set down as much as I imagine any 
man knows of a trout’s life-history, from that day when Far was 
spawned in the laboratory pie-dish to that other day, six years later, 
when, a five-pounder and more, he was hooked by moonlight with 
a No. 12 Silver Sedge—“to be set up and carefully preserved in 
order that other men might pay their homage and his fame last for 
ever.” This last act was perhaps a trifle ‘unnecessary ; Far will live, 
his colours still bright, his every delicate motion recorded, in Mr. 
Coston’s most readable pages. 

For, of course, like all anglers, Mr. Coston can write well. Is it 
that long sitting in quiet, willowy places puts a reserve on their pens 
as it puts a calm on their thoughts? I would like to pick out some 
examples of Mr. Coston’s evocative prose, but the full effect is only 
achieved cumulatively ; when the last page is turned, the reader has 
something of the actual, physical experience of river-life in his 
blood. He knows what it is like to see (from under the water) the 
sudden flash of the keeper’s scythe as it sweeps through the sedges ; 
the effect on a fish of the alternating rhythms of day and night; 
the fear it undergoes from the presence of pike or eel or those alien 
shadows casting their artificial flies from the bank. All the life of 
the river is here, from the enigmatical swan, with fierce eye and 
black mask and large yellow beak pushing in and out of the weeds, 
to the parent moor-hen taking its fluffy black brood on their first 
excursion across the water, from the nymphs and daphnia that are 
part of a young trout’s diet to the snails under the water-buttercup’s 
leaves. And all is seen (as nearly as words can show it) through 
the eyes of the fish for whom it is the whole of life. 

Not than Mr. Coston insults his reader’s intelligence by anthro- 
pomorphising his “hero”; he is too good a countryman and two 
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JOSEPH JAMES 


The fate of the nation depends on the right treatment of the soil, 
for on the fertility of the soil depends the sustenance of the whole 
population The seriousness of this question is driven home by the 
clarity and competence with which the author states and answers his 
case. 


Crown Svo. 5/- net 


HEALTH RECOVERY IN EUROPE | 
Sir ARTHUR S. MacNALTY and W. FRANKLIN MELLOR 


will, to thinking people, be considered one of the most 


MUST WE STARVE? 
| 
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important books published in recent months.”—Public Opinion. 
_ . deals expertly with a pressing problem.”—Sunday Times. 
Crown 8vo 7/6 net 1} 


WHAT THEY SAID AT THE TIME | 
KATHLEEN FREEMAN, D.Lorr: H 


A survey of the causes of the second world war, and of the hopes 
for a lasting peace as exhibited in the utterances of the world’s leaders 
and some others from 1917 to 1945 | 


Crown 8yv 15/- net 
PILGRIM STORY 
HENZIE BROWNE and E. MARTIN BROWNE 


The story of the Pilgrim Players, pioneers of the wartime travelling 1 
theatre 


Crown &vo Illustrated. 6/- net 1 
i| 

IN GOLDEN SPURS } 

DIANA DE BOSMELET | 

A “real life” story, dealing with the personal experiences of an | 


Englishwoman married to a French aristocrat living in a Norman 

chateau at the outbreak of hostilities. The husband joins his regiment 
and the wife and children become fugitives and escape to America 
Crown 8&ve 6/- net | 
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George Orwell 
CRITICAL ESSAYS 


Essays on Dickens, Kipling, Wells, Wodehouse 
and other writers, and on the Boys’ Weeklies. 


** Brilliant examples of political anthropology applied 
to literature.” V.S. PRITCHETT in New Statesman. 


“A lively, acute, witty and fertile book.” 
8s. 6d. net, Evening Standard. 


* 


John Prebble 
WHERE THE SEA BREAKS 


“A very notable piece of imaginative prose... 
extraordinary skill in description, narrative and 
dialogue.” R. A. SCOTT-JAMES in Britain To-day. 


3rd impression ready shortly. és. net. 
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Two IMPORTANT NOVELS 


TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT MONTH 


Private Angelo 
ERIC LINKLATER 


Fric Linklater here returns to the modern 





icaresque, humorous novel for which he is 
juc, 


famous. Private Angelo is an Italian soldier with 





mild grievance. Fortune has withheld from him 


he dono di corragio—the gift of courage. 


as 6d. net 


Yes, Farewell 
MICHAEL BURN 


\ philosophical novel of men in captivity, which 
blends allegory with an accurate transcription 
trom life. The castle-prison and the characters 
re real enough; they are also symbols of human 
hope, endeavour and frustration. 


12s. 6d. net 





AN fLAPE 


JONATH 




















by Frances Buckland 
There is a pleasant freshness about this first novel 
telling the story of Mabel Price, whose flaming locks and 
pretty legs bring riot and dissension wherever she goes 
in her impudent pursuit of a stage career. 
8s. 6d. net 


Crown 8vo. 


OPENING BARS 
by Spike Hughes 
Spike Hughes—the expert musician of catholic taste 
and the lively and original writer and broadcaster—here 
sets down his reflections on the first twenty years of his 
life. It is an entertaining and enlightening story told 


con amore and con brio. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


by Dorry Metcalf 
Parents easily make mistakes during the first five years 
of a child’s life which may have serious effects at a later 
stage, though they seem trivial at the time. No parent 
can fail to learn a lot from reading this book on how to 


avoid such mistakes. 


Illustrated. 5s. net 
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Crown '8vo. 
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exact an observer for that. “If Far had any feeling, it was a sense 
t the example is typical 








relief at the departure of his competitor 
Far lives entirely in his own right. And if we are pleased when he 
escapes death, eit from the hook of the angler or the teeth of 
ike. that is not because we have been thinking of him in in- 
sppropriate terms. Lut because we have so nearly identified our- 
é ‘ * shy opes 1G Té < 
If Far’s life-story were the whole of this book (not forgett the 
wonderful photographs), I would risk calling it as near periect as 
c 1 book might be; but unfortunately Far’s life occupies only 
yages The rest are taken up with the story of another trout, 
Ika othe ver. this time in New Zealand. Not to repeat 
1imself, the author indulges in long passages of history, long stories 
% Maori anglers. But by the time I came to these I had lived too 
meg and too thoroughly in the world of fish to « much interested 
i even a Maori man. I suggest that what is wanted is yet 
nother edition, later on which Far has the picture all to himself 
lt w be a little classic among country books 





Cc. Henry WARREN 


The Seventh Volume 


Foothold in Europe. By Strategicus. (Faber and Faber. 10s. 6d 


Tuts is the seventh volume of Strategicus’s valuable review of the 
war, and another volume ought to complete his project and bring 
him to the unconditional surrender of Japan. Foothold in Europe 
begins in July, 1943, when preparations were being made for the 
launching of new offensives in Italy and on the Russian Front, 
and ends in Mav, 1944, with the curtain ready to 








rise for the last 


act. The interest is almost equally divided berween the various 
theatres. In Eastern Europe the German ar were almost con- 





of their long front 





souslv attacked at some point or other 
rl wut this period ; Orel, Kharkov, Taganrog, Smolensk, Kiev, 
Gome!l, Krivoi Rog, the entry into Rumania, Odessa, Sevastopol— 
hese were among the many victories celebrat 


Moscow guns. In Western Europe there was the conquest of Sicily 


ed by the firing of the 
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opinions may well be, as the democrat says, insane ; but 
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Division in the early part of 1944. There are some minor jp. 
accuracies here and no mention at all of the 26th Division, whig 
played such an important part in the campaign. Indeed, it was the 
26th Division and not the sth which “fell on the rear of the 
Japanese, who were now in complete disorder” (p. 199). It js 
noteworthy that there was a “security stop” on all mention of the 
26th Division, and it is likely that the veil was only lifted after 
Strategicus had sent his book to the printer. 

Strategicus’s book contains discussion as well as record, and the 
main interest of his pages of comment is in the pointers they give 
to what are likely to be the main topics of strategic controversy in 
the future It is evident that Strategicus regards the American 
decision to wage two major wars at the same time as the principal 
bone of contention. This decision is associated with the Quebe, 
conference of August, 1943, and at bottom it depended upon 
serious under-estimate of the German power of resistance. The 
full story of these strategic discussions is not yet known, and 
Strategicus is able to do little more than pose the problem ang 
indicate on which side of the controversy he finds himself. The fylj 
effect of the Quebec plan will be a matter for Strategicus’s nex 
volume. That next volume will be awaited eagerly by everyone who 
has enjoyed and used its predecessors 





S. H. F. Jounstor 


Brogan Meats 
The Democrat at the Supper Table. 
Carter. 8s. 6d.) 


By Colm Brogan Hollis and 
“WHat,” pertinently asks Mr. Colm Brogan in his first chapter- 
heading, “is wrong with everything?” ‘The unnamed democrat 
who speaks in the first person at the nightly supper-table of his 
private hotel, tries to give the answer to the two or three ther 
gathered together—that is to sav: Mr. Baldero, a business-man : Mr 
Levi, a Communist; Mr. Gudgeon, a progressive schoolmaster 
Mr. Slattery, a poet ; and Mr, Chatterjee, an Indian nationalist. This 
company is intended to provide a fairly comprehensive cross-section 
of the Pink Point of View, the heads of whom the author is much 
concerned in banging together. 

The form taken by Mr. Brogan’s parable makes severe demands 
on a writer’s skill. No one supposes that we are to take the scene 
as intended to represent a piece of Zola-esque realism. It is ely 
a convenient stage for assembling arguments. On the other hand— 
he characters are to have no more individuality than the 
ner and answerer in a handbook of musketry instruction—ar 
sment of realism must exist; and, if there is realism, a person 





unmiess 





logue runs a serious risk of becoming a bit of a bore. 
eAir. Brogan seems more than a little aware of this. His d 
n t, purposely chosen to coincide with the didactic 
commonly adopted by those with whom he feels himself at odd 
itably, his polemics induce a proportion 
spirit familiar in approaching the cont 
writings of all publicists, however wholly-baked It is 
course, that Mr. Brogan might claim that he wishes to show 
aries’ methods of propagating their tenets make even 
opinions distasteful. 
serious criticism of his technique is that the b 
does not allow an adequate development of the characters, « 
horrible Mr. Gudgeon, the forward-looking scho 
10ws much sign of coming to life. A small degree of symp 
the part of the author does little to vivify Mr. Slattery the p 
who is, however, allowed to complain that their opponents 
f lumping together all Left Wing people, as if they all be 
th ame thing ; whereas, on the contrary, they all believe d:ff 
ng We require to know far more of Mr. Levi. What s 
iob is he in? Business? Journalism? The Black Market? H 

















C.P. membership? Or is he merely a sympathiser, tsid¢ 


the communist élite? Mr. Chatterjee hardly exists at 


loquacious assembly he as given small chance to express 
Mr. Baldero, on the other hand, although he does not have 
fat part, emerges as a fairly coherent, practical, muddle-headed ot 
inder-rated figure 

Having made these strictures on the form of the book, onc 
jlenty of stuff to be enjoyed in The Democrat at the Supper Ta 


by tho who lke politic il discussion The general theme 
lecay of dogmat religion and the gradual spread of prolet 


mditions by legislation. We are, however, tempted to fee 
Mr. Brogan is at his best when he is putting forward his views 
tforward manner, such as the essay on Free Enterp: 
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is always allowed to score in a book consisting mainly of dia- 
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“Asa schoolmaster, I have a strict 
ON regard for accuracy, fair minded- 
ness and truth. So, I find, has 
* The Yorkshire Post.’ That’s one 
reason why I read it. There are 
and others, of course. Such as its 
political views, whichever party 
one belongs to, oneself. Also the 
mer- faculty it has for seeing the shape 
cTat of forthcoming events with more- 
his than-ordinary clearness. In fact, 
here I think it is no exaggeration to say 
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Yorkshire Post” 


that ‘The Yorkshire Post’ has 
often been the first to mould 
public opinion on topics of 
national and international im- 
portance 
“In addition to education, I am 
interested in the country’s indus- 
tries, so many of which are con- 
centrated in Yorkshire and the 
North, and‘ The Yorkshire Post’ 
ves me the fullest possible in- 
ormation on company meetings.” 
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In the Plain of Armageddon 


stationed as | am in the Plair of p eee om, it is very difficuls 
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Fic knows what he thinks and can marshal his facts, while he himself 

seems to feel some relief in escaping from his self-imposed burden 

of having to make hortatory dialogue sound natural 
ANTHONY Powe 


, ° . ° pe e 
What is Christian Witness ? 
Kierkegaard’s Attack upon ‘ Christendom’ 1854-1855. 
with an Intreduction, by Walter Lowrie, 1944, 
Press. 15s 
Wits this translation of Kierkegaard’s last work, Dr. Lowrie reaches 
perhaps—the end of the labours he has expended in bringing to 
the attention of English and American readers one of the strangest 
fivures of the nineteenth century. Kierkegaard has had to wai 
three generations for his genius to be recognised and his influence 
to affect deeply the currents of religious thinking. He has outlived 
those leaders of the Lutheran Church in Denmark, Bishops Mynster 
ind Martensen, against whom he thunders in the present volume 
with almost incredible violence, as against all the thousand Lutheran 
clergy, “those abominable men whose livelihood it is to prevent 
thee from so much as becoming aware of what Christianity is.” The 
rebel of a far-off yesterday is the teacher of today. In his psycho- 
logical insights, in the dialectical character of his thinking, in his 
teaching about man and sin and redemption, in the stress he lays 
on the challenging, other-worldly nature of Christianity as the 
religion in which man is brought face to face with God and must 
make his decision, we see one of the roots of that “ theology of 
which has its best-known representative in Dr. Karl Barth 
The “Attack” is not the book on which one who would make 
acquaintance with Kierkegaard should start. Dr. Lowrie, in his 
introduction, says the best that can be said of its continuing value, 
But the denunciation of the established Church order in Denmark, 
of the travesty of Christianity preached and practised by the clergy 
in their pursuit of money and comfort, and, indeed, of any form of 
Christianity which does not involve a complete break with the world, 
obscures everything else. Kierkegaard appeals to the New Testa- 
ment for his description of Christianity as “sheer anguish, misery, 
He cannot quite deny to the Christian the right 
He writes as though 
“a suffering witness 


Translated, 
(Oxtord University 


crisis ” 


wretchedness.” 
to marry, but he goes as near to it as possible. 
the sole and whole true Christian witness were 
to the truth.” The argument (though that word is hardly correct) 
is not made more impressive by the practically complete absence 
a different standpoint, and of the possibility 
‘he Danish clergy 


ot any recognition of 
that those who hold it may not be hypocrites 

are never heard in their defence 
There is a real problem—indeed, one of the most real of religious 
problems—What is the right relation of the Christian Church and 
the Christian individual to the world and its institutions? To the 
solution of this problem the “ Attack ” does not effectively contribute 
But it may lead its readers to think seriously about it. 
J. K. Moz.ey 


Shorter Notices 





Conrad Noel: An Autobiography. Edited with a foreword by Sidney 
Dark. (Dent. 15s. 

Tue attractive Essex living of Thaxted fell to Conrad Noel in 1910, 
by favour of the quasi-Socialist Countess of Warwick, and as “ the 
Red Vicar” of the headlines he held it for thirty years. A son ol 
Roden Noel, poet and Court official, he had been curate to A. I 

Lilley in Paddington and to Percy Dearmer at Primrose Hill, and was 
well known to ILL.P. audiences in the North, being the most ener- 
getic of Anglo-Catholic Socialists. The principles of Socialism, he 
believed, were clearly laid down by the Fathers of the Church, and 
he combined Maurician theology with a complete devotion to Catholic 
ritual. Bickersteth of Exeter (here oddly confounded with Ryle) re- 
fused him priest’s orders on the somewhat absurd ground that he 
was both pantheist and Romanist. Conrad could not have esc aped 
notoriety, for he delighted in giving shocks. Year after year he flew 
the Red and Sinn Fein flags from Thaxted church, in cheery defiance 
alike of the parish and of the conflict between the emblems themselves 
He wrote a revolutionist’s Life of Jesus. He dictated his memories 
after losing his sight. They were left in the rough, and some glaring 
mistakes stand uncorrected by Mr. Dark. Conrad Noel was a typical 
eccentric of his time—confident, vital and widely popular. A better 
book and a much better portrait might have been made if his remt- 
niscences had been woven into a compact biography. 
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Hill House, Saffron Walden, Essex. 
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HOWARDS’ 
ASPIRIN 


does not smash 
ailments—it very 
very gently 


soothes, relieves 


and ends many 


a trouble. 
@ 

& SONS, 

(Est. 1797) 


ILFORD, ESSEX 


HOW ARDS LTbD.. 
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The Car Polish 
that does 3 jobs 
brilliantly and 
Swiftly 20+ os 





























Use. Celerbrite on 
Bodywork, 
Chrome & Glass. 
No separate polish 
for che Chromium ; 
no water & wash- 
leather for the win- 
dows. A wonderful 
labour-saver in the 
home. too. 





















































Every garage and 
motor dealer has 
Bomae_ Celerbrite 
or Can get it for you. 


2/3 
b4 oz. tin. 


ELERBRITE 
I She High Speed polish 
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COMPANY MEETING 


BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO 
INCREASED NET PROFIT 


THE SPECTATOR, 











THE forty-third annual general meeting of the British-American Tobacco 
Company, Limited, was held on February 18th in London 

Mr. Gray Miller (the chairman) said that there were large increases 
in loans to and current accounts with both subsidiary and associated 
companies, an increase in cost of stocks of leaf, manufactured goods, &c., 
and a reduction in their liquid resources. Those were the natural results 
of increased prices of domestic leaf tobacco in many and 
increased excise taxes in others, involving a larger investment in revenue 
stamps, manufactured goods and accounts receivable and necessitating 
increased advances by the comvany to subsidiary and associated companies 
abroad 

The accounts showed a net profit for the year, after deducting all 
charges and expenses for management, &c., and providing for taxation, 
of £ 3,578,361, an increase of £174,334 over the net profit for the previous 
year. Two interim dividends had been paid during the year on the 
ordinary stock amounting to £1,979,813, and the directors recommended 
the distribution of a final dividend, free of United Kingdom income-tax, 


countries 


on the issued ordinary stock of 7d. per {1 of stock amounting to 
£692,935 
Stockholders would be curious to know how their subsidiary and 


associated companies had fared at the hands of the enemy in Europe 
and the Far East. As far as Europe was concerned, nearly all the pro- 
perties of the companies operating in various parts of the Continent had 
been recovered with surprisingly little loss. As regarded the Far East, 
he would refer to their importani interests in China. All the properties 
of their associated companies seemed to have been recovered in fairly 
good shape, and they were confident that their companies would be able 
to resume their activities in China to the full extent in the not too 
distant future. As far as the Netherlands East Indies were concerned, 
the position was disquieting. 

He thought he was justified in saying that they looked forward to 
the future with sober optimism. They naturally expected their business, 
which was world-wide, to beaefit from stable and peaceful world con- 
ditions, in which there was the greatest possible freedom for enterprise 
in individual countries and a free flow of international trade. 

The directors had declared for the year 1945-46 ah interim dividend 
of rod. per £1 of stock (free of United Kingdom income-tax). 


The report was adopted 
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FINANCE AND iNVESTMENT 


by <LSTO. 

WitTHouT showing any signs of weakness, ‘markets are decidedly 
less buoyant than at the beginning of the year. Just what has Caused 
the change it is hard to say, but probably the main factors are the 
recent failure of gilt-edged to achieve any worth-while advance and 
the growing realisation that British trade expansion is conditioned by 
the ratification by Congress of the American loan agreement ang 
the elimination of a large number of bottlenecks at home. Whi. 
there is no pressure to sell, the bite has gone out of the buying sig 
of the market and a new restraint has crept in. The need for dis. 
crimination in making fresh purchases is obvious. 





A CINEMA ANALYSIS 


Congratulations are due to a leading stockbroking firm on th 
preparation of a very thorough survey of the investment possibilities 
of the British cinema industry. While one feels that as the avenyes 
for spending are greatly widened there may be some falling off from 
the record war-time takings of the cinema trade, I would not quarrel 
with the brokers’ general conclusion that box-office receipts are likely 
to continue at a satisfactory level and that with rebuilding out of the 
picture for at least five years the existing cifcuits must enjoy a strong 
position. The study brings out some striking facts and figures relating 
to the tax position of the three principal groups, namely, the Asso- 
ciated British, the Gaumont and the Odeon. Although the EPT 
payments of the Associated British group are not published in the 
annual report, they are estimated here at no less than £2,000,000, 
It follows that with E.P.T. reduced to 60 per cent., this group stands 
to gain an extra £490,000 net in revenue, which is equivalent to 
40 per cent. on the Ordinary capital. Adding this to the 42.4 per cent, 
earned with E.P.T. at 100 per cent., the estimated earnings on Ass- 
ciated British Picture 5s. Ordinary shares are over 80 per cent 
clearly there is scope for a substantial increase in the dividend from 
the current rate of 20 per cent. Quoted around 24s. 9d., these ss 
Ordinary shares look an attractive speculative proposition. 


—_——— 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC PROGRESS 
There is every indication of continued prosperity in the 1945 
accounts of the English Electric Company. Trading profits, which 
are struck after providing for taxation, rose last year from £584,773 
to £591,031, and after charging £100,000 for depreciation and trans- 
ferring £100,000 to general reserve, as a year ago, the directors ar 








pursuing their customary conservative distribution policy in merely 
maintaining the Ordinary dividend at the 10 per cent. rate which 
has been in-force since 1937. No indication is provided in the 


accounts as to the amount of E.P.T. which the company 
paying, but I think it can be assumed that the amount involved 1 
this head has been very large. Naturally one must look for 
1] off in gross earnings during the transition period, but 
company has a full order-book and may expected to 
substantial contribution to the export trade in the years whict 
I shall also be surprised if it is not f 


issued capital quite substantially some time during the 
o 
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next twelve months. 


GARDEN CITY INVESTMENT 


My reasons for taking an optimistic view of property shares have 
been explained in these notes in recent weeks. Briefly, property 
values have risen very considerably and it is obvious that the estab- 
lished companies are now strongly placed in relation to both capita 
and income. A sound investment in this group which should pay 
well to put away is Welwyn Garden City £1 Ordinary around 25s. 9d 
In each of the past three years the dividend has been § per cent. 
and taking the group as a whole—which includes electricity supply, 
building, stores and brickworks—war damage contributions, &c., 
have called for an annual sum equivalent to another 3} per cent. on 
the Ordinary capital. 

The position today looks decidedly encouraging in that industry ! 
beginning to take root in the Welwyn area and the group’s develop 
ment plans are steadily progressing. There is also the E.P.T. aspect 
this tax having involved some small but undisclosed charge on recent 
earnings. Whether the directors will see fit to sell houses at the 
uttractive levels now obtainable I have no means of knowing, but 
if this policy were adopted the company would profit substantial 
especially if E.P.T. is further reduced or abolished. In any event 
however, the ending of war damage contributions should mean tal 
the dividend will increased. On the § per cent. rate 
now in force the yield is just under 4 per cent 
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| sei on PAIN 


The fear of pain is a legacy left over from the dark 
ages. Science and education have done away with most of 
the fears which beset primitive man, but the fear of pain 
remains. The age-long history of man’s warfare against 
disease is illumined by such names as Sir Humphry Davy 
who first realised the anzesthetic properties of nitrous oxide, 
and Sir James Simpson who discovered the use of chloro- 
form as an angwsthetic: thanks to them and others like 
them, modern surgery has been robbed of its terrors. 


But the lesser, though still wearing, pains of every 
day remain to sap the sufferer’s vitality in proportion to 
the severity of the attack. Headache, toothache, rheu- 
matism, neuralgia and all the other distressing nerve pains 
are universal ills, and to combat them is the function of 
*Cogene *. 

‘Cogene ’ is a scientific combination of four separate 
drugs, in tablet form, each one of tried and proved value in 
the relief of pain. Because each of the four is present only 
in a minute quantity, there is no danger of the harmful 
after-effects which might attend the taking of an effective 
dose of a single drug, yet ‘Cogene’ will relieve the most 
harassing nerve pain in a surprisingly short time. That is 
why doctors prescribe ‘ Cogene ’. It is sold by all chemists 
at 1/14d. a tube. 

Never forget, though, that while * Cogene’ will relieve 
pain, it cannot remove the cause of the pain: only a doctor 
or a dentist can do that. 


COGENE 


Reyd. Trade Mark) Brand Tablets 
A ‘GENATOSAN’ Product 
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\ Black Spread 
Eagle, now mark- 
ing Barclays Head 
Office, originally 
hung from No. 56 
Lombard Street, 
where, in 1736, John 
Freame & James 
Barclay carried on a 
banking _ business. 
This bank, which by 7 
1834 had become ME SS 
Barclay, Bevan, SSS 
Tritton & Company, was one of the twenty firms which 





amalgamated in 1896 to form Barclay & Company Limited. 

All the old firms were represented on the Board of the 
new concern, and Local Boards were formed in the country 
areas to maintain the existing personal relationships. This 
system has been continued and extended up to the present 
day when there are 31 Local Boards established through- 
out the country. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITEBOD 
$4 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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“gig SANATOGEN*< 


~s TONIC WINE = 


Your nervous system will immediately respond to this rich, full-bodied 
wine to which has been added the active ingredients of the famous 
‘SANATOGEN " Nerve Tonic. Stocks are limited, but every district 
is getting its fair share of the supplies available. Ask your retailer 
for *‘SANATOGEN * Tonic Wine. 
From licensed chemists, wine merchonts ond licegsed arecers. 
The word “ SANATOCGEN " is-@ Registered Trede Mork 
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Interval Club, 22, 











YEN GREET Academy of Acting, 
B Dean St., W.1. Full stage training. Evening classes 
New tern ent 
PERN ARD OSHA AMONG THE INNOCENTS by 
B W. & M. M. Robsor 16 tainab through 
W. H. Smith & Sons Ltd., and all Booksellers 
Publishers, The Sidneyan Society, 9, Bas Hi I 
N.W.11, 1 r 
PLUE IDOL ¢ st House, Co am, H Sussex, 
ve x tt Centra g, ga garage 
Va From 4 ¢@ — WARDEN Cx 2 +1 
BOOKS. Out-of-print works on all subj< cluding 
st Edit s, Illustrated Books Ra ‘ Lists 
sent on re st Please BCM 
SEFER. I j W.c.l 
pl RI rON HALI ewsbury, 
B ers hospitality Phone 
HI NA ‘ASKS fee Ss The great work of 
« stian Medical Missi » China will be described 
by Profess wt John a ster in a br adenet appeal on Sunday, 
24th sary at 8.25 p.m. Please listen, and send your 
John Foster, Conference of British Mission- 





Societies, 2, Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1 ; : 

*ONSULTANT Scientist will vet MSS. in strict confi- 
( Enquiries invited from Fiction Authors and 
others. — Box No. 409 ies 

YONTROLLER OF SUDAN GOVERNMENT 
( LONDON OFFICE, Wellington House, Bucking- 
ham Gate, S.W.1, invites particulars from families, house- 
holders and guest houses prepared to accept Sudanese 
students as boarders or paying guests particularly during 
University vacations 


( +ONVALESCENT, delicate and invalid children accepted 








at school, own resident lady doctor and trained 
nurses: individual care and special tuition; graduate 
teachers ; beautiful house in extensive grounds just outside 
Bedford. Opening in March. Write for particulars to the 
Secretary, Goldington Bury, Bedford 
ISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIA- 
l TION appeals for 13 Guineas for Extension Splint 
for invalid lady suffering from T.B. hip. Had many opera- 
tions ; sole income 9s. per week Disablement Benefit and 


grant from this Association. Please will YOU HELP. 
$74, Brook Green, London, W.6. CASE 293 
*RAMOPHONE Records of Classical Music in fine 


and condition. Fibre-used only. Including 
inobtainable List on request from BCM 
SEFER, | ondon, ¥ 
RANTCHESTE R Vv ICARAGE, CAMBRIDGE 
G BH Smal! Guest House, fortnightly or weekly bookings 
OUSE or cottage wanted Herts., Suffolk country area, 
H 7 bedr to 10 acres, well-built but con- 
necessary. —Buxton, R.A.F Raynham, 


second-! 





vemmences not 
Norfolk 

F you read the Spectator correspondence on “ Youth 
| and The Churches’ you will want to read too FOR 
YOU AND YOU R NEIGHBOUR. It gives a clear outline 
of r r A religion for greatness. Send 
14-16, Broadway Chambers, 


se times 








13 UnvEnsati r Press Ltp., 
London, I 
ANUS( Ri PTS accurately Sa aad LsGGETT, 
\ 32, Priory Road, Hampstead, N.W . 
OVDERN BOOKs WANTED.—) "Cusses HALL, 
N Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4 
TYPED.—Ils. 6d. per 1,000 words, carbon 3d 


SS 
M Plays Also Translations French, Itahan, Spanish, 
German, Portuguese, Swedish. Prices on enquiry.— 
Muss Harper, Claremont, Kingshill Road, Dursley, Glos 
POLITICAL Criuc wishes to collaborate with Shorthand 
| I ypist in Journalistic work, suitable payment arranged 
Wrnue Box CLARKS, 57-61, Mortimer 


A7451, SAMSON 





man and wife require unfurnished 
d.—Box No. 403 


flat N.W. London preferre 
Ready for in- 


Sure Wl 
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s stant installation, ELSAN Chemical Closet needs NO 
DRAINS, NO WATER-FLUSH Approved by Govt 
Dep N hygienic andards in thousands of 
co t S, Cante Hostels, Camps. Guaran- 
tu germ-free, safe. Models for every purpose, 
at moderate prices Write, enclosing 1d. stamf for ILLUS- 

BOOKLET and prices to I n Co. (Dept. 254-33 

51, Clapham Road, London, $.W.9 , 

} t \ — Se . Pros ectus and “Tre 
s Sun e Short ¢ r Pos ble speed 20 
wor Rates H.M. | ‘ Fleer St.. E.C.4 
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vacanctes advertised below relates to 
ment Order of 
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None of the 
anyone to whom the Control of Enga 
1945 applies 
A's ICATIONS are invitec 

SE RETARY to the ' 
and PRINCIPAI 


mb ine d pe st of 
incil of 
*tarial 
ung, 
tay tion 
desirable 
ation form 
APE slications 
April 
and women, British 
Monitoring 


i for the co 

















in the 
ifications are an 
ability to revise, 
ond accurately. Candidates 
a shift basis. Salary not 
n £000 per annum on appointment rising to £800 
» plus cx +, “of living bonus £44 4s. and family 

Appointment to unestablished staff; entry 














f ent staff subject to hater consideration. Applica- 
tions with details of age and experience to Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1 must be received 


not later than 7 days after the appearance of this advertise- 
ment Mark envelopes “ Monitoring Sub-Editors.”’ 
] B.C. invites applications from women only for the post 
of Secretary in the French Region of the European 
Services Division Candidates need not be of British 
nationality Typing from dictation in French and some 
ation from French into English are involved. Short- 
hand would be an advantage. Applications with details 
of age and experience to Appointments Officer, Broad- 
casting House, London, W.1 must be received not later 
than 7 days after the appearance of this advertisement. 
Mark envelopes “ French Secretary.” 
RISTOL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—The Governors 
propose shortly to appoint a HEADMASTER to 
take over the duty in September or in May, by arrangement. 
Applications invited from those serving in H.M. Forces 
Further details may be obtained from the CLERK TO THE 
GOverRNors, 10, Orchard Street, Bristol, to whom applica- 
tions must be made 
‘HARTERED SECRETARY, first class administrative 
( and commercial experience with public company of 
wholesale distributors, desires contact with principals of 
progressive organisation for appointment or partnership, 
preferably in provinces. —Box 408 
YOUNCIL for the Provision of Rest-break Houses for 
( Nurses and Midwives. Woman Warden required by 
above council for premises on the South Coast (45 bed- 
rooms Recognised training necessary ; hotel experience 
desirable Application forms from the Secretary, 179, 
Windsor House, 46, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1, to be 
returned not later than llth March, 1946 
\X-R.A.F Educational Instructor (History, English) 
I 4 just released, seeks full employment anywhere: 
literary educati historical Lecturing experience 
W.E.A. (History Three years editorial work publishers 
prior War. Served overseas.—Write Box No. 406 
\ ESSRS. W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., Publishers, 
have a vacanc n their Edinburgh Office for an 
EDITOR in their R« Books Department. Preference 
will be gi ven to candidates wi th an Honours degree. Salary 
according to age and qua ons. Apply by letter to the 
Sr RETARY, W. & R « —_— Ltd., 11, Thistle Street, 
Edinburgh, 2 
= National Sav 
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e applications for 

vacancies for istant Commissioners, to be filled by 
mterview by Selection "Bo ards spread over two or three 
years. Candidates n ave attained the age of 21 by the 
Ist January in which they compete and must 
f 41 on the Ist August, 1945. A 

knowledge of economic subjects 

bligatory Service in any part of 
may be required. Salary (for men) £275 
r f £18 to £525, then by annual 

m of £650, and (for women) 

ts of £18 to a maximum 
adjusted according to age, 
} nax iT 4 War Bonus consolidation 
idition varying from £78 to £90 (for men), and £63 to 
7 yable, for the time being, pending 
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Great Smith Street, S.W.1 
Persor rsea ‘ als btain part 

Chief Off nm « serv (commission, 


iculars from the 
at the following 


Underhill Lane, Delhi 
», Shar E! Birgas, Cair 
H.Q. N 3 District, C.M.I 
i} GHQ,, B.A.O.R 
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and secretarial qualifica: 


|} RSONALITY ns requi 
In SHORTHAND MISTRESS. Unusually int: resting oat 
resident post London in May. Long holidays —Box on 


TNIVERSITY OF 


ABERDEEN.—Ls E 
PouiticAL SCIENCE eye 


—The University Court will 












shortly proceed to the appointment of a Lect ire 
Department of Political Science ‘ Salary { 100-L650 
according quali fications and experience . 

Perso desirous of being considered for office ary 
reques to lode their names with the Secretary to the 
Univ y on or bef yre 29th June, 1946 j 

Cor ons of Appointment and Form of Ap licati 


may be obtained from the undersigned, H. J. BL ST 
Secretary, The University, Aberdeen . 


W HITGIFT EDUC -ATIONAL 
CROYDON 
APPOINTMENT OF HEADMASTER 

The Governors of the Whitgift Educational Foundatiog 
invite applic ations for the appointment of He admaster of 
the Whitgift School, Croydon 

Candidates must be members of the Church of E 
and not over 45 years of age, and have graduated aa 
University 

The salary will be £1,800 per annum (subject to any 
deductions under the Teachers’ Superannuation Act), 

The new Headmaster will be required to commence 
duties in September next 

Forms of application may be obtained from the unden 
signed, whose address is Whitgift Foundation, North 
Croydon.—ARTHUR WHEELER, Clerk to the Foundation. 


FOUNI ATION, 











EDUCATIONAL 

TEWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD, EIRB—A 
1 Progressive Co-educational Boarding School, under 
the management of the Society of Friends. The School 
is very well equipped and stands in fine spacious grounds 
on the outskirts of Waterford City. The aim of the school 
is to bring up boys and girls in an atmosphere of comrade 
ship, freedom and responsibility. 

Pupils take Irish Government and Cambridge local 
examinations, and the school has an excellent standard of 
attainment. Present roll 100 boarders, 40 day scholar. 
Fees for boarders £99-£108 per annum (including laundry, 
music for juniors, uniform, medical inspection, etc.), 

A fully illustrated booklet describing life at the school 
will be sent on request. 

Apply to the HEADMASTER, Newtown School, Waterford, 
Eire 


QHE ~RBORNE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
" Examination for Entrance Scholarships begins on Ith 
June. Candidates must be under 14 on the Ist May. Be 
sides Open Scholarships and Exhibitions, there are Exhibi- 
tions of £100 p.a. for sons of Clergy, of £40 p.a. for sons 
of Barristers, of £40 p.a. for sons of officers and mea of 
H.M. Forces, and of £50 p.a. for sons of Assistant Masters 
at Preparatory Schools. Further particulars from Head 
master’s SECRETARY. 





MUSIC AND THEATRE 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 
WEDNESDAY, 6th MAR., at 7 


_— 


es ..Brandenburg Concerto No. 2ia F 
BARTOK...... .... Concerto for Orchestra 
(F ‘irst ‘Performance in L oe 
IED =. snctndssuneenesaniegneessestinntion Violin Concerto in D 
EEE (a) Royal Hunt and Storm 

b) Trojan March 
ARTHUR GRUMIAUX 
ey SIR ADRIAN BOULT. 
10/-, 7/6, 5/- 3/-. Gallery (standing) 2/- from 


Fall (Ken. 3661) and Agents 


\ EWTON—WOOD. 
} Wicmore Hatt, Tues. Mar. Sth, at 6.45 
Sonata in A minor, op. 42............-....+ Schubert 
Etudes Symphoniques, op. 13......... Sc chumans 
and works by Debussy, Stravinsky, Weber, Brahms. 
Tickets, 9/-, 6/-, 3/-, at Hall and 


IBBS & TILLETT, 124, Wigmore-st. Wel 8418 
eieeeans FOSTER 
RECITAL OF SONGS 
with GERALD Moore 
at the WiGMorE HALI 
Monpbay, Mar, 18th, at 7 p.m 
Tickets: 10/6, 7/6, 5/-, 3/- at Hall and 

IBBS & TILLETT, 124, Wigmore-st. Wel 8418 
ry\.R.T. PRESENTS A SEASON OF 
I’ ORCHESTRAL & CHAMBER CONCERTS 


at the 

KING’S THEATRE, H: so RSMITH 
MONDAYS, MAR 

First Concert: | MAR 4th 
LONDON CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
Conductor: ANTHONY BERNARD 
Soloist: ALEXANDRE TCHEREPNI N 
Mozart, Tche ——, 
enr IX Berke 
Tickets : 8/6, 7/6, 6/6, 





, 2.6, 1/6 and full 


particulars from Box Office, ” King’s Theatre, Hamme 
smith, (RIV. 5094). 
W HIT! = + THEATRE 

INDAY NEXT, at 6.30 


Se cond of Three Recitals by 
DAPHNE COBURN, 
The Australian Pianist. 
(Presented by Cultural Entertainments 
Schumann, Brahn ns, Chopin, Liszt 
Tickets 21 15/-, 10/6, 7/6, 5/-, and progtar 
obtainable trom : Chappell’ s, 50, New Bond-st., W.1, 


usual agents 
——_ 





it Britain by St. Cruimentrs P s, Lrp., 
W.¢ Irielay, | uary 22, 1946, 











